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INTRODUCTION 


I AM a watdunaker. These are the onty lines 
that I shall write myself, because at present I 
have little time to spare. But we have discussed die 
book fully together, and it has been written in careful 
collaboration. 

ARTHUR BROOK. 


High Street, 

Buihh Wells, Breconshire, 
Octohar isth, 1925. 
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The Secrets of the Eagle 

’I 

I 

? , 

CHAI^R I 


THE GOLDEN EAGLE 

I. Ottr First Attempt 

^^HEN we set out to photograph the eagle, Brook 
had never seen the bird at all, and I had only 
seen it, out of the nesting season, in autunm. We 
anticipated no difficulty in finding nests, provided that 
we could obtain leave from certain landowners to go on 
their ground. There is. ordinarily, no need to seardi for 
an eagle’s nest because it is very obvious and everyone in 
the length and breadth of a glen will know where the nest 
is, should there happen to be one in the district. We 
therefore began to ask for leave in good time, and obtained 
it on three different estates where the eagle had nested 
without molestation for many years. We considered 
that these three sites would be enough for our purp(^> 
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THE SEOIBTS OF THB EhGLB, 

and so we soii^t ik) fiutihar; hut in this we made a 
great mistake. *'• 

The spring of 1924 was very badkward k northern 
Scotland. A terrible blizzard had sw^ the country 
m mid-March> and die effects of it could be seen even 
as late as midsununor. The eyries were eveiywhoe 
under snow, which k some places had drifted until it 
was many feet deep. Consequently none of the eagles 
which we had arranged to photograph returned to nest 
k their old haunt8> and no nest had been found for 
us at the end of April. However, bad as the oudoc^ 
was, we decided to set out on a voyage of discovery 
for ourselves, and k early May we started to try and 
find a nest with small young k it. We were prepared 
to try for a photograph k any situation whatever, 
and therefore we took with us four hundred feet of 
rope, crowbars and evetythmg necessary. 

We had read the great book on the eagle written by 
Mr. H. B. Macpherson,and had decided that, as far as we 
could judge from his experience, the golden eagle was very 
similar to the buzzard k its habits. We had studied the 
buzzard, and if die eagle treated its young k the same 
way, we knew that the time when we were most likely 
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OUR FIRST ATTEMPT 

to sec a gpod seriep of pfaotc^ni^ would be when 
yoimg wore very tmaH, up to fourth dhqrs old. 

We drove an mdent but serviceaMe car» and 
drove it hard, covering three hundred and forty milea 
the first day and nearly two hundred the second. The 
weathd* was appalling for the month of May, mtd mow 
scuds were pelting down on us at frequent intervals. 
6ro(dc saw his first ptarmigan in a remarkable situation. 
They were on the middle of a main road at the top of 
a pass, and we nearly ran them down in the car. That 
we should have found ptarmigan in such a situation 
in mid-May shows the severity of the weather. 

CXir destination was a nest in which, we were told, 
eggs had been seen a month before. On arrival we 
wasted no time, but set out at once with the head 
stalker of the estate to walk to the eagle’s nest. He 
was not very encoun^ing, and said that though the 
eagle had built he nest he did not think any ^gs had 
been laid in it. The nest, an enormous pile of fir boughs 
and heather, was in a Scotch fir about twenty-five feet 
from die ground. It was overlooked from the hill-side 
above and in quite a suitable situation for photography, 
but it was eoqny and untenanted. We stood and loched 
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THE SEOIETS OF THE EAGLE 

at ibs first golden eagle’s nest whidi vn had ever seen, 
and marvelled at jthe size of some of the branches tte 
bird had carried ih. Dusk was falling and the snow was 
coming down. It was a d^ressed pair of enthusiasts who 
descended the hill that ni^t, and still more depressed 
were they the next day. The snow fell in a blinding doud 
without ceasing and the cold vm intense. 

Hi^tlanders seem a very cheerful people, and I think 
they deserve great credit for this characteristic, living 
as they do in such a climate. Spring weather like this 
would try the heartiness of a Mark Tapley, but the 
local inhabitants emulated the example of that hero, and 
never ceased to smile and be cheerful. We ourselves 
could do nothing in furtherance of our search, and sat 
indoors miserably cooped up all day long. 

The next day, however, dawned bright and dear, a 
perfect spring day, the only one which we enjoyed in 
a whole fortnight. We set out again in company with 
a keeper, and tramped miles, amid surroundings of great 
beauty, after a possible ^e. Before we had gone far 
an eagle appeared, the first that Brook had ever seen, 
and he saw it in a splendid setting among the highest 
and the wildest hills in Scotland. We stood and 
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OUR FIRST ATTEMPT 

gazed zt tfun; great bird widi Imigt&g, aiul watdied it 
hMit d]» ri(%e above us and then sail up 
over cnir heads across the glen, out of sight over dw 
sky-line cm the other side, towards a crag on vdiich it 
had often nested in previous years. 

We concluded that the eagle was returning to its 
mate, and tho'efore, full of eagerness and hi^, we 
tramped on in the direction in which it had disappeared. 
We found an emp^ eyrie on a snow-covered diff. 

Quite disheartened, we trudged badk and mounted 
the old car once more. That evening we drove mile 
upon mile over two of the highest passes in Scotland, 
tired and hungry, feeling each of us, like the Wandering 
Jew, that we were on a quest that had no ending, until 
at last we came to rest under the roof of a dear old 
friend, a keeper in the foothills of the Cairngorm. Our 
luck was indeed out. For three days thereafter we w^ 
storm-botmd and the snow covered the ground. 

When again we could venture out we found that every 
nest in the district had been robbed or had never been 
occupied ; but ^termined not to be beaten, we continued 
on our way, ever farther and farther north, always meeting 
the same answer in every glen : ** There is no eagle’s 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EiWGLE 


nest diis year.” Fine^, ivhen our time was running out, 
we owned ourselves defeated and turned our attention 
to other birds. We could not find an eagle’s nest, and 
nearly everyone who had any knowledge on the subject 
ttdd us that eagles ** were becoming very scarce.” We 
think that th^ are certainly decreasing very rapidly. 

We have heard of too many pairs being shot out at 
the nest in the last few years to be entirely happy about 
the future of the golden eagle. Yet we are told by an 
eminent critic that we were wrong in our opinion that all 
not well with this splendid bird. Before we expressed 
that opinion we had travelled two thousand miles in search 
of a nest, and had spoken to many people with knowledge 
of the subject, keq)ers and stalkers; and we cannot 
help thinking that we were right. It is easy enough even 
now to see an eagle in many parts of Scotland, and we 
ourselves saw many; but the eagle is a very large and 
obvious bird and it covers an immense distance during 
the day, and though you may see an eagle fi%quently, 
it may be the only one for very many miles, and an 
occupied nest wiU be difficult to find. We, at any rate, 
could not find one althotigh we worked hard and long. 

However, our time had not been wasted, for we 
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OUR FIRST ATTEMPT 


had iMqpaied the way for another year, and had got 
to know the country and had made friends. We 
had travelled through aomery which we diaU never 
fcnget. One view stamps itself cm our monoty, the view 
at die entrance m a glen almost tmknown to tourists. 
We Imd mounted a rise, and at the were spell- 
bound. The streams were in full spate and waterfrdls 
were foaming down on all sides. In front of us there 
was a loch, lying dark in the vall^, with steqp mountdns 
on each nde clothed with fir and tfirch woods stretching 
almost straight up three thousand feet mto the snow and 
mist. It was a paradise, and a bird lover’s paradise too. 
Greenshanks called round us and an eagle was overhead. 
Up in the mist were the snow-bunting, dotterel and 
ptarmigan, if one but toiled up to see them. 

Though we were unsuccessful, we were full of hope 
for the future. Our luck was bound to turn, and die 
next year it turned with a vengeance indeed, and success 
cauM our way at last. 


2. Success 

The winter passed by, and spring came round again. 
We received no news of any eagles until one April 
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THE SECaUETS OF THE EAGLE 

Ujionung, letters arrived telling us of not (»» e^le's 
nest only but of two, both of which were in ea^ places ; and 
widiin a few days news came of twp more. After all our 
hard wori; and disappointments of the year before we felt 
that success was coming our v»y at last, and so we prepared 
all things necessary in readiness for die great adventure. 

At last, on May 26th, the car, one year older but still 
serviceable, began its journey, and we drove it as hard 
as we could up the North Road, over Shap Fell and over 
the border at Gretna, and we did not stop to rest until 
we were in the gateway of the Highlands. The next 
morning we made an early start, and soon were in eagle 
country again, in the pass at Drumochter. Not many 
hours later we were talking to the head keeper an 
estate on which a pair of eagles were nesting, more 
than five hundred miles from home. He must have 
been amused at our eagerness. He told us there were 
two eaglets in the nest ; that they had hatched four days 
previously, and that the nest was in an easy place. 

We had a very interesting discussion with him. He 
stated that he was sure that the cock eagle relieved 
his mate and took his fair share in hatching the eggs ; 
that the birds were bold and unsuspicious at the nest; 
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SUCCESS 


ffiid diot he was certain we dtould get a phot(^ph 
provhfed we ma(te a good hide. 

It was arranged that next morning we should meet 
one of the under-keepers, who would lodge us in his 
cottage within two miles of the nest. When we met our 
host next day it was blowing a gale, and as it took 
several hours to reach his house, it was not until five 
o’clock in the evening that we set oS to spy out the 
land at the nest itself. We took with us coils of 
fencing wire, stout stakes, staples and nails, with which 
to make a hide that would withstand the gale. 

The country round us was typical grouse ground : 
heather-covered, roimded hills, well biunt until they were 
a patchwork of differently coloured strips. We walked 
along for some distance up the side of a bum into a narrow 
gorge, and then, guessing that we were somewhere near 
the nest, began to look out for a cliff of some sort. 
Suddenly the keeper stopped and said : “ There *s the 
nest.” We looked up the hill-side above us, and there 
it was only one hundred and fifty yards away, and, 
more exciting still, the eagle’s head could be seen as 
she looked down on us over the side of the nest. 

We were astounded at its position. Here was no 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EAGLE 

{H'edpice. Ei fact, titiere was not lEe sH^t^ 
vestige of a diff. The nest, a huge mass of heather, was 
bmit at tile foot of a rock, on a heatiiery, stony hill-side. 
Steep it is true, but not too steqi to walk about on with 
eiffie, and it was obvious that in sudh an easy position a 
{tiiotogn^h could be obtained if the birds would face 
a hide. 

We rat down and held a short council of war. I myself 
was full of respect for the eagle’s wariness, and was in 
&vour of putting up a hide gradually, making a little at 
a time. Brook, on the other hand, quoted the experiences 
of others, and was in fiivour of putting up the hide at 
once as a whole, using only heather and stones, materials 
which the bird was used to seeing, and his idea prevailed, 
with this proviso, that we should watch and make sure 
that the old bird came back. If she did not do so we 
were to pull the hide down and go elsewhere. 

We walked up to the nest, and the mother bird 
flew off at about fifty yards’ distance, looking like an 
aeroplane. She flew away in absolute silence. Eagles 
seem to be very silent birds. Only on two occasions * 
did the hen call, both of them when she was brooding, 

* 2.0 p.m. May zgth ; x.20 p.m. May 30th. 
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SUCCESS 


and then ^ nuuie a veiy small n(^ for so lai^ a 
bird, rather like foe call of a yoimg buzzard. 

The nest was about three yards loaig and four feet 
across, and on it were three grouse, (me whole hare 
and another one half eaten. The grassy cup of foe nest 
held two Uttle fluf^ white eaglets, and when we first saw 
them fo^ were fighting like fiends, or rather Uke young 
buzzards, struggling and pedking at each other, but we 
had no time to nu^e a long examination. There was 
plenty of hard work before us. 

The wind was bitterly cold, and having just come 
from an England basking in a heat wave, we felt foe 
cold intensely. The first thing to do was to keep foe 
young eaglets warm, and so I walked iq) and covered them 
with my cap. 

Then we got to work in earnest. We sited foe 
hide about twenty-five feet foom the nest. 1 built up 
a stone wall some three feet high, while Brook and 
the keeper knocked in the stakes securely and made 
a foamework. The gorge in which the nest was built 
was a meeting - place for all the winds of heaven. 
Gusts came roaring and rattling down on us, and foom 
whichever quarter they came, fo^ felt as if they were 
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THE SEORETS OF THE EAGLE 

straight off the ice. To make dl secure i^ainst the 
we wrapped some fiffy yards of fenmg wire round and 
round the woocten framework, and then pulled masses 
of heather and thatched die whole structure with it, 
binding it tight with yar<h and yards of string. It was 
a good hide, seven feet high on the outer side &om the 
slope, and looked like a large roimd mass of heather 
and stone. 

We worked for one hour and forty minutes before 
we had finished. I then picked up my cap off the 
eaglets. They had gone to sleep in it, cosy and warm, 
and as I lifted it up they awoke and instantly set about 
each other, struggling and biting in most unbrotherly 
foshion. One eaglet was larger and stronger than his 
brother, and used his weight to the best of his ability. 
He always began the fight, and for the first three days 
of our acquaintance the eaglets were continually fighting 
when the old bird was away, unless they were gorged 
and sleeping. 

Th^ often fought together even when their mother 
was present at feeding-time. In fact, they behaved 
exactly as young buzzards do, and we began to think 
that there was no hope for the yotuiger and weaker 
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The hide: Arthur Brook and H. A. Gilbert 


Notice th(' snow in b.ick^roun i 



** She sieebi up and alighted on the nest 
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SUCCESS 


o^et. We expected to find it dead next morning, 
worn out with its stru^les with its dder brother. A 
yonng eagle, like all other flesh, must fight im own 
battle for existence, but this one had our sympathy. 

There was no time to waste that night, and so 
we hurried off as quick as we could go. After going 
nearly a mile I took the keeper’s glass, and as 1 was 
focusing I saw the eagle sweep up and alight on the 
nest. It had been an anxious time, but our anxiety was 
at an end, because if the mother bird did not mind the 
hide itself, she would almost certainly not mind it when 
the photographer was hidden inside, and we felt that 
we were within sight of success at last. We knew full 
well that no one can foretell how any bird will behave 
in front of a hide, but we went to bed full of quiet 
confidence and hope for the morrow. We rose early, 
and foimd a bitterly cold wind sdll blowing hard. 
Brook meant to sit it out, and so he was careful to put 
on suffid^t dothing— a couple of shirts, two pairs of 
socks, and a thick sweater, in fact, nearly the whole of 
our joint wardrobe. 

At II o’clock, cumbered by this mass of dothing, 
with the addition of an overcoat, Brook managed to 
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waddle up to die hide> and with diffiodty we pudied 
him through the narrow doorway. The old bird Idt 
when we were three hundred yards away, and udiai we 
saw the young th^ were indulging in their usual scuffle. 
The only addition to the larder was a rabUt, and the 
presence of this rabbit was interesting. The nearest 
rabbits lived six miles away from the nest, not &r for 
an eagle to fly, it is true, but the rabbit’s presence in 
the larder showed the distance which the old birds 
covered during their foraging expeditions. 

The camera was set up in position as quickly as we 
could manage it, and the badk door itself, a large stone 
weighing nearly a himdredwei^t, was pushed into 
place. We wished Brook good lud;;, and made the 
arrangement that we would go away right out of sight 
at once, and would come back and glass the hide in two 
hours’ time to await his signal for relief. 

Within five minutes Brodt saw the hen eagle returning. 
She swept up and alighted on the nest without the 
slightest suspicion that he was there, within a few yards 
of her, and then she walked up and brooded the young 
ones. Picture his feelings 1 He pressed the bulb of 
the silent shutter. 
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SUCCESS 


Success had come to us at long last after all otir 
loum^in^, and it was very sweet. We who were 
outside the hide (hd not know that the hen et^le had 
returned so sooa. Later, by dint of watching, we foimd 
out that she kept an eye on us whenever we were 
at the nest, sitting on rocks far up the opposite hill-side. 
Although one might not see the eagle in flight) a 
glance round with the glasses would disclose her in 
one of three places, sitting motionless and watching 
our every movement, and she always knew directly the 
coast was clear. 

1 for my part walked away as hard as I could 
for ten minutes, and then lay down and glassed the 
nest and hide for a short time. I was almost sure that I 
could see the eagle’s head over the side of the nest, 
but it was not until I returned at one o’clock that 1 
was certain that all was well, for as I put the glass up 
I saw an eagle fly on to the nest. This bird remained 
for a very short time and then flew away again. A few 
minutes later I saw another eagle stand up on the nest 
and preen itself.* 

» See note of May 29th: i.o p.m. 
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t ftiMM «6ae Oe ben mi ))eioeS% 6i<>^; ud 
kter the hen htd tStt hin% ^eheted the 
yoaing for nearly two hours, and preened and str^ched 
heisdf. 

Brook was in the hide fot neatly sevm hours during 
die day> and the hra eagle was on the nest in foont of 
him the whole time save for seven minutes only when 
she flew away, evidently to stretch herself. She brought 
no prey on her return, and the rest of the time she 
brooded quietly, occasionally dozing as she sat. 

For the rest of our stay I remained on watch, and 
was able to record a good deal that the photographer 
could not see himself. 1 give Brook’s daily notes exactly 
as he wrote them, and 1 give the gist of the full note 
which we made every evening on our joint observations. 
As we had guessed, we found that the eagle resembled 
the buzzard in many ways. When the young are first 
hatched the hen is a good and careful mother, and stays 
with them continually until they are about a week old. 
After that period she gradually begins to leave them 
alone for longer and longer periods until, when they 
are about a fortnight old, she never seems to brood them 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EAGLE 

As a matter of fact, I had seen the code arrive ?ridi 
a grouse while die hen was peacefully brooding; and 
later the hen had risen, after having sheltered the 
young for nearly two hours, and preeaed and stretdi^ 
herself. 

Brook was in the hide for nearly sevoi hours during 
the day, and the hen eagle was on the nest in front of 
him the whole time save for seven minutes only when 
she flew away, evidently to stretch herself. She brought 
no prey on her return, and the rest of the time she 
brooded quietly, occasionally dozing as she sat. 

For the rest of our stay I remained on watch, and 
was able to record a good deal that the photographer 
could not see himself. I give Brook’s daily notes exactly 
as he wrote them, and I give the gist of the full note 
which we made every evening on our joint observations. 
As we had guessed, we found that the eagle resembled 
the buzzard in many ways. When the young are first 
hatched the hen is a good and careful mother, and stays 
with them continually until they are about a week old. 
After that period she gradually begins to leave them 
alone for longer and longer periods until, when they 
are about a fortnight old, she never seems to brood them 
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SUCCESS 


at all in fine weadier by day» alilun^ she probably 
covers them at night, and seems to shelter them in 
stormy weather ^gainst rain and cold. 

At any rate, a few days later, when we were visiting 
another nest, we saw the et^le brooding her young cm a 
very wet, cold day, when they were more than three 
weeks old. Our eagle did not seem to shelter them from 
the hot sun, however, and the sun is a t^ble trial to 
yoimg birds when they are out in the full glare without 
shade. * The keeper has told us that when he went up 
to watdi the nest one very hot day after we had gone 
away the eaglets were gasping and looking very distressed 
with the heat, but the old birds did not try to relieve 
their sufferings by giving them shelter with their wings. 

The hen eagle was gentle in her movements, and 
took care never to let her great weight injure the young. 
When she began to brood she put her feet down very 
carefully, and parted her breast feathers widi her beak 
for the little ones to crawl into for shelt». It was odd 
to see a great fierce bird behave so gently. 

‘ Once, however, the hen spread her wings over the young to 
give them shelter from rain. See Dent, xxxii. zz. Moses was no 
mean bird observer. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EAGLE ' 

THe cock could be distingui^ed &om his mate at 
a glance, because he was much smaller and lighter in 
colour about the head, and his eyes were paler, giving him 
a fiercer lo(^ than the hen. On the third day he came 
and brooded the young on two separate occasions for 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour when his mate was 
away, but his methods were different fix>m die hen’s. He 
was clumsier with the young ones, and obviously did 
not feel quite suited to the job. He sat stretched out 
at length, and did not look exacdy comfortable. We 
never saw him feed the young himself ; the hen always 
performed that duty, and when they were small she fed 
the young chiefly with grouse. 

As a rule, but not invariably, the cock brought 
the prey to the far end of the nest and left it there. 
The hen when hungry walked over to the larder and 
picked up her choice in her beak and carried it 
over to the young ones. She would then put it down, 
and holding it in her talons she would rip it up, 
putting all her great strength into the work. The 
bones could be heard cracking as she wrenched the 
prey to pieces. She pulled off small tender pieces of 
flesh and offered them to the young ones, and every 
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now and dien sEe gave them small pieces of fur 
from the hares or feathers from the grouse as well. 
She fed them tmdl they could eat no more, and 
sank down in gbrged somnolence. On one o«:asion, 
recorded in Brodk’s notes, one of the eaglets went to 
sleep on top of a dead grouse after being fed to repletion. 
All the bones and hard pieces were swallowed by the 
eagle herself, and she managed to absorb the most 
tremendous mouthftils. Twice she tore off the foreleg 
of a hare and gulped it down whole with the greatest 
ease, just like a pill. 

The prey was always brought to the nest carried in 
the bird’s talons, and ready plucked. Nearly all the 
fiir had been pulled off the hares, and they looked 
very un-appedsing in this stripped and bare condition. 
One great blue hare was lying on the nest when we 
first arrived, looking horrible, plucked and naked. It 
remained there for the whole of our visit, getting riper 
every day, and was still unconsumed when we left. 
The grouse, however, were plucked by a master hand, 
and looked so very plump and tempting that we thought 
of taking one away and eating it ourselves. 

We were reminded of the legends of the outlaws 
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who lived by lobWog an eagle’s nest rf its |»^. Th^ 
must certainly have Eured quite well, for they could 
safely have taken a grouse a day without starving the 
young. Having seen the quality of die raven’s meals — 
carrion, pure and simple— one hopes for the prophet’s 
sake that the translators have made a mistake, and that 
it was the eagles who fed Elijah, and not the ravens. 

On the first day during which we were on the watch 
there was very litde to be observed. The hen brooded 
nearly all day, and I turned my attention to other things. 
A pair of golden plover were calling round me, and to 
pass the time I watched them until I foimd their 
nest. 

The cock eagle spent a good deal of time, when he 
was not away hunting for food, in sitting on a rock high 
up the hill, close to a patch of snow. The cold was 
almost unbearable, and I heaved a sigh of relief when 
a white speck appeared at the back of the hide, a 
handkerchief. Brook’s signal for relief. He had been 
in the hide for seven hours. I clambered up to him 
and reached a point within fifteen yards of the nest 
before the eagle stood up and flew away. I then heard a 
voice say quietly, full of suppressed triumph, “ I have 
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The cock did not look exactly comfortable 





“ The hen is a ^ond and careful mother'' 






“ She pulled ofi small tender pieces of flesh and offered them 
to the young ones 
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twenty-four plates exposed.” Brocd: had dcme well, 
and we went home wdl content. 

On the second and third da^ the weather was 
warmer, and the old bird was able to leave the young 
more to themselves than she had done at first, as will 
be seen foom Brook’s notes. There was more movement 
to watch, and there were more incidents to record both 
for the photographer in the hide and for the watcher 
lying out in the heather. 

It was obvious that the hen was feeling restless 
after her long labour of love at the nest, and was longing 
to stretch her great wings and go away over the hills 
on a hunting raid. She began to leave the young ones 
to themselves more and more as every hour passed, 
bi|t she did not go for away at any time during our first 
visit, and usually circled about over the nest high up in 
the air. The cock was often in attendance on her, and 
often the pair hung motionless on outstretched wings in 
the breeze, one behind the other, for minutes at a time. 

Their manner of flying to the nest was very different. 
The hen would circle round, dropping lower and lower 
until she alighted on the nest, while the cock’s arrival was 
much more dramatic and dashing. He usually arrived 
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like a diiinda1x>lt from heaven. Once 1 vm vmtchii^ 
him j^idmg along, quite eight hundred feet above the 
nest, v^ben he suddenly turned, dosed his wings, and 
drc^i^ped like a stime with terrific speed. Opening his 
wings at the last HKnnait, he checked his flight and 
settled on the nest as lightly as a feather. It was an awe- 
inspiiing dive. On another occasion he did not time his 
dive so well, and missing die nest, nearly hit die hide in 
his impetuous descent. So dose did he come that Brook 
could hear the wind whistling through his feathers. 

As will be seen fitom the notes, the cock had great 
success in hunting on the second day. When we got to 
the hide that morning we foimd he had already brought 
in a leveret, tdiich had been half eaten, early as it was, 
and during the session of nine hours he brought in thr^ 
grouse. Two of these had their heads intact and could 
be identified as cocks. In &ct, all the grouse which 
were brought in the nest in a recognisable condidon 
were cocks save (me only. 

The last scene tm the second day was very curious. It 
was getting late, and the keeper and I were waiting the 
signal to go up to the hide. The hen was brooding the 
young quietly, when suddenly the keeper said, “ He ’s 
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comiii^ out.** I looked up» and saw that Brook had 
pushed away the back door, die lai^e stone already 
mendoned. We watched him put out his cftmera and 
bag, and then crawl out of the hide himself. Sdll the 
old bird sat on quite unsuspicious. Replacing the stone, 
he picked up his baggage and crept slowly along the hill, 
keeping the hide between him and the nest, untU he was 
safely out of sight round the comer of the hill. Finally, 
he walked down to us, never having disturbed the eagle 
at all. It was an extraordinary sight, to see a man in 
the open within twenty feet of an eagle sitting on the 
nest. 

As we have already said, the hen eagle was getting 
more and more resdess, until at last, at seven o’clock in 
the evening of the third day, she set out on a hunting 
expedition for herself. She came roimd the comer of 
the hill, sweeping over the heather and gliding into the 
wind. With the glass one could see her head turned 
down to scan the ground below her, and thus she carried 
on for nearly two miles, until she passed out of our sight. 
One felt that she had made up her mind to begin hunting 
again. As she disappeared, it was easy to foretell that 
death was coming to some unsuspecting creature before 
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dark, a quick and vay sudden d^th. There would be 
no time for a squeal or a scream before those great talcms 
crushed the life out of the unlucky grouse or hare that 
attracted the attention of those far-seeing eyes ; but what 
she killed we do not know. We were over the hills and 
far away next morning, because we had decided to go away 
for a fortnight while the young grew larger, and to return 
to the eagle’s nest for the last few days of the trip. 

3. A Fortnight haer. ' 

As we had planned, we were back at the nest at the 
appointed time, and fotmd that a great change had 
taken place both as regards the old birds and as regards 
the yotmg. The old birds were vastly more suspicious 
and wary. You cotild play no tricks on them now. When 
the young were small they had taken no nodes of the 
cinematograph or of any noise or movement in the 
hide, but their behaviour during the jfirst day of our 
second visit caused us to be rather doubtful whether they 
would now tolerate the sewing-machine noise of the 
cinematograph. There was, however, in reality no cause 
for such a doubt, and when the film was actually taken 
the eagles did not seem to notice the noise at all. 
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Hie old birds were now not always at die nest, as 
they bad beoi when the young were first hatched. They 
came to the nest whenevo: th^ wanted to without fear, 
but often left the young ones for two hours or more 
at a time. When they were not actually at the nest we 
discovered that they kept an eye on it from a distance, and 
one or other of the pair was generally present, either 
flying above the nest or perdhed on one of their favourite 
stones, but they did not seem to go away hunting together 
very often. On one occasion when the cock was on guard, 
and the hen had been away for a considerable time, he 
began to show off, closing his wings and diving and 
then shooting up again, flying in much the same way as 
a wood-pigeon often does. The cause of his excitement 
was the return of his mate, who presently glided into 
our sight over the sky-line. 

As regards the young, they were very much bigger 
and no cap would cover them now. They were nearly 
three weeks old, and the quill feathers of their wings 
were beginning to show. The most remarkable thing 
about them was that they had made the peace between 
each other, and no longer fought on every occasion when 
they were awake as they had done when we first knew 
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them. They were able to shuffle about the nest dumsily, 
although they had not yet the power to use their feet 
properly, and usually kept apart from each other, 
often sitting at opposite ends of the nest, except when 
they were gorged. After a big feed they often went 
to sleep huddled up together. 

If, however, they had made the peace with each 
other they still had a war on with man, and showed 
great ferodty when anyone went near them. Brook 
unsuspectingly put his hand down to one of them, 
and the first blood that yoxmg eagle ever drew on 
its own account was Brook’s own, for it managed to 
take a small piece out of his finger. The young were 
getting to the stage when they would be able to tear 
their prey to pieces for themselves, and Brook saw a 
young one strike at a dead grouse quite savagely when 
the wind moved the few feathers remaining on the prey. 

A great deal of heather had been added to the nest 
during otu absence, and the old birds brought in more 
each day. On the second day it will be noticed that 
heather was brought in on no less than eight different 
occasions. The nest was beginning to get foul ; pieces 
of prey, bones, bits of flesh and oddments such as the 
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pads of tlie hind of haxes were lying about, and 
judging by what we saw in June, an eagle’s nest must 
be very unpleasant to photograph by the end of July.> 
The photographer would need to wear a gas-mask if 
he meant to sit in die hide for many hours. It may be 
that the eagle’s idea in bringing in new material is to 
freshen the nest up as much as possible. The buzzard 
has exactly the same habit, and often brings new 
material to the nest long after the young have hatched. 

The old birds never seemed to brood the young now 
by day, in fine weather at any rate. We thought that 
they sheltered the young against storms and rain. It 
only rained for a few moments during our second visit, 
but instantly the storm came up the old bird flew to 
the nest and looked at the young ones, ' though she did 
not brood over them. It appeared probable that if 
necessary she was prepared to keep them dry, and it is 
almost certain that she brooded by night. Fresh lining, 
mountain grass and moss had been added to the ftir 
end of the nest, and it looked as if this part of the nest 
was occupied at night, because the eaglets were always 
together in that spot when we arrived in the morning. 

» It was. • 3.55 p.m. June 15th. 
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On tbe first day of otir second visit Brook had a 
long wait. The old bird did not come back for an 
hour and a half after we left him hidden. We had 
moved the larder, which contained three grouse and 
two half-eaten hares, nearer the camera in order to 
bring the contents into the picture. When the old bird 
returned, as Brook records, she looked very surprised 
at seeing the larder moved, and gazed at it suspiciously 
for a long time. 

After settling Brook in the hide I and the keeper 
went up the hill to try and find a dotterePs nest, and 
did not get back till four. We glassed the nest from 
the top of the hill, and we could see that the old bird 
was not on it. Presently a commcm gull which was 
nesting somewhere on the hill-side began to call in 
terror, and we guessed the eagle was about, and very 
soon we saw her. The common gulls were terrified of 
the eagle, although it treated them as if th^ were 
beneath contempt. 

Brook had few good opportunities on this day. The 
young did not get a real good gorge until seven o’clock. 
On this occasion the hen brought in a hare, but 
evidently it was the cock who had scored the kill. She 
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had been sitting on watdi up the hill-side while the cock 
had been away some time. On his return he flew to 
where she was sitting, and presently I saw her rise and 
plane down to the nest, ^th the glass I could see 
she had prey in her claws, which the cock had evidently 
given to her. 

The hen now fed in rather a different manner. 
Instead of giving food to the eaglets both equally, she 
would feed one full and give the other merely a bite 
or two, while the latter would get his gorge at the next 
meal. 

On the second day Brook got more opportunities. 
He had visits at frequent intervals, and used them to 
the full. He was in the hide nine hours and got one 
prize, both the old birds together on the nest.* He was 
well satisfied with his long wait, and I had seen one 
interesting incident. The hen eagle was flying across 
the valley, and as usual the silence of the dead descended 
on the moor. I had been watching three blue hares 
playing together, and these silently faded away into shelter 
at her appearance. Presently I noticed a diminutive 
bird dartmg down at the eagle, and on looking through 

* 4.20 pjn. June isth. 
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Six fed and more from wing tip to wing tip 
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carryii^ large pr^.* We do not diink an eagle would 
manage to cany a ten-pound weight for any distance, 
the weight of a blue hare being some six or seven 
pounds. 

We should have liked to have seen more of the eaglets 
as they grew up, but we were five hundred miles fiom 
home and our time was limited. When we bade them 
farewell for the last time (as we then thought) they 
were in a blissful state, full fed and fast asleep, lying 
cuddled up together. 

Before they woke up we were on our way south on the 
long road which we have got to know so well. Another 
nesting season was over for us, and our pleasant 
wanderings were coming to an end. Midsummer in the 
Highlands is a delightful time of year, and we were sorry 
to have to tear ourselves away. 

* Mr. Cameron, ia giving me leave to publish his letter (see 
page 66), quotes such a journalistic statement that “ an eagle 
could lift from fourteen to t\renty-three pounds," and adds the 
pertinent comment that a twenty-t^ee pound anchor will hold a 
thirty-six-foot launch. 
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4. Brooks Notes 

May zg. xi.is a.m. In hicte. 

ii^o a.m. Eagle came ; brooded. 

12.20 p.m. Fed young. 

1. o p.m. Cock came ; grouse. 

1.15 pjtn. to 1.17 p.m. Preened herself, then brooded. 

2. o p.m. She called once. 

4.0 p.m. to 4.20 p.m. Fed. Young constantly fighting 
like young buzzards. 

5.15 p.m. to 5.22 p.m. She flew off for seven minutes to 

stretch herself ; brought back no prey. 

6. 0 p.m. Relief came. 

Twenty-four plates exposed. 

May 30. 10.50 a.m. In hide. 

10.57 Hen came. 

11.50 a.m. Fed young. 

1.20 p.m. She called once. 

2. o p.m. Preened herself. 

2. 4 p.m. Flew out. 

2. 9 p.m. Came back with cock, who carried grouse. 

Hen fed young and self. 

3.27 p.m. Flew away. 

3.34 p.m*. Returned and preened. 

3.37 p.m. Left nest again. 

3.42 p.m. Came back. 

3.50 p.m. Cock came with grouse. 

4.50 p.m. Hen fed young and self, and then left. 

4.55 p.m. Cock brought grouse. 

5. 5 p.m. Stayed until 5.15 p.m. Hen came and fed 
young. 
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6.X5 pjn. G. came and eagle lelt. 

6.35 pjn. Hen retumed and fed jroimg again. 

8 . o pjn. Crapt out of hide. 

Twenty-ffur j4aies expossi. 

May 31. ZO.50 aon. In hide. 

XI. 0 ajn. Hm came, brooded. 

X. 5 pjn. L^t nest and came back with bit of rabbit 
and went away again. 

X.X2 pjD. Code came witii nothing. 

1.15 pm. Hen retamed. 

X40 pm. and 1.52 p.m. Hen wait away. Came back 
with heather. 

3.25 p.m. Fed young with rabbit. 

4.30 p.m. Hen left. 

’4.40 p.m. Code came with nothing. 

4.50 pjn. Hen retumed and took away rabbit. 

5.30 p.m. Code came and brooded for five minutes. 
6.20 p.m. Hen came and brooded. 

6.45 p.m. Hen left. 

7.45 p.m. Cock came with grouse ; grouse feathers on 

bill. 

8. o p.m. Left hide. 

Twenty-four plates exposed. Four-hundred-feet film. 

June 14. II. o a.m. In hide. 

12.30 p.m. Hen came with heather, looked surprised to 
see larder removed. Went away and 
retumed at once with more heather. Ate 
bit of meat and left. 

3. 0 p,m. Cock brought heather. 

3. 7 p.m. Hen brought heather. 
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3.12 p.m. Hen brought more heather. 

4.30 p.m. Hen brought grouse and fed to 4.45 p.m. 

7. 0 p.m. Hen brought leveret and fed for thirty-four 

minutes. One youngster went to sleep on 
dead grouse. 

8. 0 p.m. Left hide. 

Twelve plates exposed. 

June 15 II. 0 a.m. In hide ; film. 

11.57 Cods, came with partly eaten hare. 

IZ.59 a.m. Hen came with heater. 

12. z p.m. Hen came with large piece of heather. 

12. 7 p.m. Hen came with heather. 

X2.57 p.m. Hen came with heather which she takes away 
again. 

z. o p.m. Hen came and fed herself for two minutes. 
Z.13 p.m. Brings heather, stays three minutes. 

2.20 p.m. Arrives and feeds until 2.40 p.m. Film ends. 

3.22 p.m. Hen with heather. 

3.30 p.m. Hen with heather. 

3.55 p.m. Raining. Hen came and looked at young. 
4.Z7 p.m. Cock came with hare. 

4.20 p.m. Hen came with heather ; cock still present. 

4.23 p.m. Hen brings heather, which she takes some 

trouble to arrange, carries away a piece 
of flesh. 

6.15 p.m. Hen came with young hare and fed the young 
fall, 

8. 0 p.m. Left hide. 

Seven plates exposed, four-hundred-feet film. 
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5. The Bird Itself 

The golden eagle is the largest bird In the British 
Iries, and a picture of it at the nest is the prize which 
every nature photographer most desires to obtain. It 
is a bird of great magnificence, six feet and more from 
wing tip to wing tip, and grand as it looks when sailing 
over the hills high up in the heavens, a close view of 
it when seen for the first time is a si^t that never will 
be forgotten. Whai we crept qxiietly up to an eagle 
sitting on the nest, and saw it fly for the first time at 
a distance of a few yards, we almost gasped with 
astonishment at its size. The bird seemed so huge and 
powerful that it looked as if it might easily be a match 
in strength with man himself. It flapped slowly out 
over the valley until it met the wind, when it circled 
round and soared up on outstretched wings until in a 
few seconds it was high above our heads. 

We have also been very close to an eagle on a certain 
occasion when we visited a nest, built against the stem 
of a moimtain ash tree, which was growing out of a small 
crag half-way up a steep hill-side. When we looked down 
on the nest at a distance of a few feet we were 
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astonished to find that the eagle was stQl brooding her 
two young ones, and absolutely unconscious of our 
presence. It sat on the nest in fixmt of us as we stood 
loddng down at it. On the ntst was a pile of prey, &r 
more than we have seen on any other nest. We could 
distinguish in a heap nine grouse, two hares, and a 
rabbit, besides other bits and remnants too fiir gone in 
decay for pleasant examination. It was not until we 
that the great bird slowly rose and took flight, and then 
it turned into the wind almost at once, flying slowly 
back over our heads, not twenty feet away. We could 
see it moving its head and looking down at us. It 
looked so tremendously powerful that we really be^ 
to think it was meditating an attack on us, but it merely 
passed on and out of sight. Nothing, of course, was 
farther from its thoughts than to make any onsfatu^t 
on us. 

We have frequently been asked quesdons such as 
this : “ Did not the old birds attack you when you 
went near the nest ? ” and it seems to be a most popular 
story that eagles are bold and dangerous birds. The 
sensational Press about once a year prints a paragraph 
describing how some brave Scotchman (generally a 
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tinker) has killed an eagle in single-handed combat after 
it has attacked him for no apparent reason, but fiction 
is stranger than fact, at any rate when the journalistic 
imagination runs riot about birds. As far as we have 
seen, the eagle’s only desire when surprised by anybody 
in the maimer which we have described is to put a safe 
distance between itself and man as soon as possible; 
and to maintain it, never coming nearer than five or six 
hundred yards when any human being is present at the 
nest. 

The fact is that many fables and myths have been 
invented about the fierceness and boldness of the golden 
eagle, and in the course of time these have been 
accepted as facts.* There is the wdl-known story of 
the eagle carrying a calf from the mainland to one of 
the Western Islands, and the equally well-known fable 
of the eagle carrying off a child. 

The followii^ story of the eagle is typical of all. 
Once upon a time an eagle made its home on the top 
of the big stack at Duncansby. A child playing 
outside its home was caught up by the parent bird and 
carried off to the nest. The local tailor, hearing 

> See page 66. 
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the mother’s lamentations, left his bendi and hurried 
off in pursuit. Histoiy does not relate how he reached 
the foot of the stack, a hundred yards from shore, but 
once there the rescuer dimbed the rock and gave batde 
to the eagle. He slew the bird with the weapon of 
his trade, his scissors, and brought the child down 
unharmed. In such tales the child always returns home 
without hurt; but that old story-teller of Caithness was 
an original person. The litde touch about the scissors 
enlivens a bald and unconvincing narrative. 

We do not think the golden eagle ever steals live 
lambs, although it may carry off the corpses of the stiU- 
bom ones lying out on the hill. The only occasion on 
which we have been able to observe an eagle lifting pr^ 
was when, as already described, we saw that it had great 
difficulty in getting a blue hare off the groimd, although 
the hare was carried easily enough once the bird was in 
full flight. 

The eagle itself and its appearance are well known, 
for it has been seen by most people caged up in the 
Zoological Gardens. Those of us who have seen it in its 
proper setting, sailing glorious and majestic over the hills 
and valleys, will recognise the cruelty of keeping such a 
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bird in life-long captivity. An eagle is not a bird to 
be kept in captivity at all. The great bird moping 
in melancholy grandeur in a c^ is no pleasant sight> 
and yet how many people who go to stare at it realise the 
sadness and the tragedy of the scene before them? A 
bird with that fierce, piercing gaze, those mighty talons 
and huge wings, was not made to spend its life perched 
on a block of wood, to be a show to people so 
ignorant and callous that they cannot sympathise witih its 
miseries. 

The golden eagle begins to nest very early in the 
year, and of aU our birds only the raven, the crossbill and 
perhaps the woodlark begin to nest before it lays its two 
large eggs away up in the loneliness of the hills. Eagles 
as a rule begin to sit in the last week of March or the 
first week in April. 

The period of incubation lasts about five weeks, and 
the young are in the nest nearly three months. If 
the time spent by the eagle over its nesting operations, 
building, sitting and feeding is worked out, it will be 
seen ihat the birds spend nearly half the year in all in 
rearing their young, a far longer time than any other bird. 
In late February or early IVlarch they b^in to carry 
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materials to the nest, and the young are still being fed by 
their parents when grouse shooting begins in August. 

The nest is sometimes built in a tree, a Scotch fir or 
a birch, but generally on a crag, and it is nearly always, 
but not invariably, placed in such a situation that a man 
can easily climb to it. Some nests are built in such 
ridiculously easy situations that a child could walk to 
them. If it is placed on a cliff the nest is always built 
on a broad ledge, because owing to its great size and wing 
span, the bird cannot alight on a narrow ledge, and for 
the same reason must build a very large nest. The nest 
looks literally as big as a hay stack, particularly if it has 
been used for years in succession ; and it is made with 
sprigs of heather and fir or birch boughs roughly thrown 
together in a heap. The lining of the nest is rather like 
a buzzard’s, being made with mountain grass, and the 
cup itself looks very small and shallow in the midst of 
such a large mass of material. One head keeper told us 
that he had seen the yellow case of a well-known brand 
of cigarette carefully placed in the lining of the nest, 
but as a rule nothing but grass seems to be used. The 
eggs are generally two in number, very like enormous 
buzzard’s eggs in shape and coloration. 
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oti tile nj^ht. 


Fully fledged 

riir difTf’rfnc'r iii si/c* can easily be noticed. The cock is 
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The eagle’s home is generally far away fix)m roads and 
human habitation. Most of the nesting sites are in deer 
forests, and the eagle is not a popular bird on grouse 
ground. It certainly kills grouse in some numbers, as we 
have described ; and grouse are reduced to panic at the 
mere si^t of an ei^le, and leave the hill for the far blue 
distance, labelled very urgent, as socm as an eagle sails 
over the sky-line. The sudden arrival of an eagle during 
a grouse drive can be very annoying to a shooting party, 
for as ^n as it comes into sight the grouse leave the 
hill in packs, in any direction away from the terror in 
the sky, taking no notice whatever of flankers or beaters 
in their panic, and the guns will get little shooting 
during that day. The eagle will have cleared the ground 
veiy thoroughly, and the grouse will have gone elsewhere. 

Some years ago I was shooting in Scotland, and saw 
my host reduced to incoherent rage when an eagle spoilt 
the best drive of the year by sailing over the ground just 
before the beaters began to advance. I kept very quiet, 
but I admit that I personally derived as much enjoyment 
from the sight of that eagle as I would have got out of all 
the shooting in Scotland. It was the first eagle that I 
had ever seen, and to me he was a fellow-sportsman. 
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The next day, when the same party were shooting some 
woodland, die same eagle, evidently sleepy and full fed, 
flapped slowly over my head out of the trees. It was 
within easy gunshot, and my host shouted to me to shoot, 
bm he shouted to the wrong man. I would as soon have 
shot my host himself as I would have slain that grand 
bird. Of course, I got into very grave trouble over that 
incident, because no one can have the face to pretend 
that he did not see a bird of the size of the eagle ; but I 
am 0ad to think that I have been forgiven since those 
days. 

The eagle certainly kills grouse, and at certain times 
of the year kills them in some numbers. During the 
short time that we have watched the eagle at the nest our 
experience has been that the grouse which it kills in 
summer are nearly always cocks. The eagle hunts for 
the most part over the barren tops of the hills, where 
there is no long heather ; and, as all keepers tell us, in 
this part of the moor live the old bachelor cock grouse. 
We think that it is these solitary and ancient misogynists 
that the eagle mostly kills, and we ate doubtful if the 
eagle really does mudi harm to grouse shooters. At any 
rate, there are grouse moors where the eagle is protected 
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and breeds annually, and these moors seem to inoduce as 
much game as any of their neighbours. 

Again, we think that all will agree that after record 
seasons the moors are apt to become over-crowded. Hie 
food sup(dy runs short; and die grouse become weak, 
and finally (fisease attacks the Wds, and then there is no 
shooting for several seasons. For imtance, in 1921 and 
1922 grouse swarmed over the Highlands, and in the 
two years following came the disease, and in omsequence 
the grouse became a rare bird in many places. We very 
much doubt if after all the merhns, eagtes tuid peregrines 
are destroyed there will be any more grouse for the 
gun to kill in the long run. We do not think that the 
relation of birds one to another is really understood even 
now, and believe that in the future raptorial birds in 
reasonable numbers will be proved to be a benefit rather 
than a hindrance to the sportsman. If it could be arranged, 
it would obviously be better to have a steady and r^[ular 
supply of grouse for the gun every succeeding year than 
to have a prodigious slaughter for one season and then to 
have no birds to shoot for several years thereafter. * 

> See Professor J. A. Thomson, The Control of Lift, Chapter xu.. 
Section 3, where instances are given when the destructkm of sup- 
posedly harmful birds by man has been the very reverse of benefid^. 
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The next day, when the same party were shooting some 
woodland, the same eagle, evidently sleepy and full fed, 
flapped slowly over my head out of the trees. It was 
within easy gunshot, and my host shouted to me to shoot, 
but he shouted to the wrong man. I would as soon have 
shot my host hims elf as I would have slain that grand 
bird. Of coiuse, I got into very grave trouble over that 
incident, because no one can have the face to pretend 
that he did not see a bird of the size of the eagle ; but I 
am ghid to think that I have been forgiven since those 
days. 

The eagle certainly kills grouse, and at certain times 
of die year kills them in some numbers. During the 
short time that we have watched the eagle at the nest oiu: 
experience has been that the grouse which it kills in 
summer ate nearly always cocks. The eagle hunts for 
the most part over the barren tops of the hills, where 
diere is no long heather ; and, as all keepers tell us, in 
this part of the moor Uve the old bachelor cock grouse. 
We think that it is these solitary and ancient misogynists 
that die eagle mostly kills, and we are doubtful if the 
really does mudi harm to grouse shooters. At any 
rate, there are grouse moors where the eagle is protected 
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and breeds annually, and these moors seon to produce as 
much game as any of their neighbours. 

Again, we think that all will agree that after record 
seasons the moors are apt to become over-crowed. The 
food supply runs short; and the grouse become weak, 
and finally disease attacks the birds, and then there is no 
shooting for several seasons. For instance, in 1921 and 
1922 grouse swarmed over the Highlands, and in the 
two years following came the disease, and in consequence 
the grouse became a rare bird in many places. We very 
much doubt if after all the merlins, eagles and peregrines 
are destroyed there will be any more grouse for the 
gun to kill in the long run. We do not think that the 
relation of Imds one to another is really imderstood evoi 
now, and believe that in the future raptorial birds in 
reasonable numbers will be proved to be a benefit rather 
than a hindrance to the sportsman. Ifit could be arranged, 
it would obviously be better to have a steady and regular 
supply of groiue for the gun every succeeding year than 
to have a prodigious slaughter for one season and then to 
have no birds to shoot for several years thereafter. * 

* See Professor J. A. Thomson, The Conird of Life, Chapter xn.. 
Section 3, where instances are given when the destructkm of sup* 
posedly harmful birds by man has been the very reverse of benefid^. 
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Let it not be thought for a moment that the grouse 
is the eagle’s dxief food. The eagle takes whatever 
prey that comes easiest to its talons, and that prey is 
chiefly the blue hare, a miserable animal that turns white 
in winter, a useless creature either for sport or the pot. 
It will not be missed by anyone, a stupid misshapen 
little beast that the eagle can easily catch on the stony 
bare tops of the hills. 

An eagle hunting such places is a sight worth going 
miles to see. The great bird sweeps along into the breeze 
low over the grotmd, and with a good glass one can see 
that the pinions of its wings are bent back at the tips. 
It moves slowly with alternate flap and glide, but one is 
conscious of the immense power and the reserve of 
speed which it keeps for use only when its prey is 
sighted and the final plunge to secure it is made. As 
soon as the eagle appears a hush comes over the moorland. 
Any hares that may have been playing about vanish 
into the peat hags and deep heather ; the golden plover 
cease their melancholy piping, and all the chorus of the 
moor birds dies away to silence. The king of terrors 
is in the and all lesser beings are crouching in the 
heather awed and silent. 
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6. E^ht Weeks Old 

When the last lines were written we believed that 
neither of ns were destined to see the eagles again. 
Brook, however, determined to see the very last of the 
eagles, and paid another visit to the nest. He left home 
on the evening of July 26th, and arrived at his destination 
twenty-four hours later. He engaged a car to take him 
up to the spot where he had arranged to meet our old 
friend the stalker ; and this car was an extremely antique 
Ford, even more ancient than our own old car. Many 
portions of its anatomy had dropped oft since it left 
Detroit, but they had all been skilfully replaced, save 
the mudguards, which were entirely missing. The 
wind-screen was home made, and the upholstery of the 
back seat was a work of art. This latter was fashioned 
out of the skin of a red deer, and the general look of the 
car was so distinguished that it would have attracted 
attention in most places. Apparently there was no need 
for a horn ; the car itself provided sufficient noise to warn 
wayfarers of its approach. 

This curious conveyance deposited Brook at the 
edge of the moor, where the stalker was waiting to help 
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him with his luggage, and they made their way together 
over the heather. Conditions were very different to 
what they had been when we had last trudged this path 
over the moorland. The snow had nearly all melted, and 
only one small patch could be seen in the far distance, 
far away up on the topmost slopes of a big mountain. 
No longer were the curlews crying everywhere, or the 
peewits screaming overhead; their young had hatched 
and flown, and most of them had gone elsewhere to the 
low land. With them had gone the golden plover also, 
and their plaintive whistle was no longer to be heard. 
Midsummer silence had settled on the hills in place 
of the riot of spring, but in recompense for this the 
glory of the heather was just begitming to show purple 
over the hill-sides. 

Brook arrived at last at Ms lo^^g very late at 
bat KTice the stalket bad told Mm that die eaglets 
mi^ fly at any moment he could not rest until he 
had seen them for himself, and so thqr set out together 

for the nest at once. On arrival there they fl)iind 
that the eaglfets were fohy grown and appeared ready 
to leave the nest at any time. They were fledged, but 
a certain amount of the down of their early days was 
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still dinging to tteir feathers. The difference between 
the two in size was very marked, one, the smaller 
of the two, evidently being a cock and the other a hen. 
They squealed as soon as they saw the intruders and 
were extremdy savage, but Brook was unaware that they 
could do him much harm, and walked up to the nest, 
until he was stopped by a warning shout from the stalker. 
The eaglets* method of defence was to sit bad: on their 
tails squealing angrily, and strike at their enemy vuth 
their talons as soon as a chance to do so was given them. 
They did even more than this at times, and actually 
moved up to the attack. On one occasion the hen 
eaglet suddenly made a flapping rush at the stalker, and 
in spite of all his agili^ she managed to rip his stoddngs. 
Had the blow struck home the stalker would have 
received a nas^ wound. On this first evening the young 
walked away out of the nest, and Brook had to catdi 
them and bring them back again. In order to do so 
safely he threw his coat over them, and before he had 

finished the job the lining of his coat was ripped to 

ribbons. 

The hide was in much the same condition as it was 
i^en we had left it five weeks before, save that the 
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heather of the outer covering was dead and brown. Some 
of this had blown away> but the framework had with- 
stood the wind and storms unmoved, thanks to all the 
fencing -wire which held it together. Brook and the 
stalker set to work and gathered fresh heather to replace 
that which had blown away, but very little damage had to 
be repaired, and in a short time they had made everything 
ready for the next day’s work, and departed home to 
a well-earned rest. 

When Brook came back next day he knew that he 
was probably going to endure tedious hours of waiting, 
because by now the eaglets were strong enough to tear their 
prey to pieces for themselves without assistance, and in 
consequence the visits of the parent birds were infrequent 
and with long intervals between them. He had plenty of 
time in which to take stock of his siuroundings, and noted 
that a good deal of heather had been added to the nest since 
Jime, but that it was now all dead and withered, showing 
that the old birds had brought none to the nest for the 
past week or more. 

The nest was in a very filthy condition, and the 
stench was almost unbearable. The young eaglets never 
eat the entrails of the prey which the old birds bring to 
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than, although they eat every scrap of the flesh and bones. 
Ihe entrails are merely left to rot on the nest, and in the 
last stages, at any rate, the old birds make no attempt 
to clean or freshen up the nest. The result of this neglect 
can be best left to the imagination, and we will merely 
remark in passing, as we have said before, that a gas-mask 
is a useful protection for those who wish to visit an eagle’s 
nest when the young are nearly full grown. 

A greater terror to the photographer than the smell 
was the squirming horde of lice which infested the nest. 
They were larger lice even than those to be found in 
Flanders not long since, and had their particular breed 
discovered that good pasturage was to [be found over there 
their advent would have stopped the war, so terrifying 
was their appearance and so great their vigoiu. The 
infantry of both sides would have been entirely devoured. 
Brook got to know them well, and lived for many days in 
hourly dread that they would discover him, but luddly 
only one or two did so, and they did not survive to tell 
their fellows of the toothsome meal inside the hide. 

The old birds only came once or twice a day to the 
young ones, and Brook’s patience was severely taxed. 
He spent nuuiy weary hours in the hide with little reward 
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for his watchfulness. On the first day the cock came twice 
to the nest with a hare and a half-grown grouse, which 
the eaglets quickly disposed of. 

The hen eagle never came to the nest at all during 
this last visit, die cock alone bringing food to the young 
ones. She appeared to do most of the himting and to 
hand her prey over to the cock. Both birds were seen 
together on three separate occasions, and therdbre it 
was certain that the hen was still living and in the 
neighbourhood, but never once during the last fortnight 
was she seen to visit the yoimg. The cock was nearly 
always near the nest, and for his part seemed to have 
little to do except to carry the food which presumably 
the hen had caught and leave it for the young ones to 
break up and eat. 

He was not now a silent bird as he had been in 
June, and called repeatedly, making a high-pitched 
yap somewhat like a buzzard’s cry. The usual term 
“yelp” for the eagle’s call is a good one. The young 
also called frequently when they were hungry, and 
welcomed their father’s arrival with clamour. He merely 
put the food down within reach and left it there, where- 
upon the eaglets made a meal off the carcass, one at a 
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time. They never fed together on a single victim nor 
did they fight for food. Each seemed to know when 
it was its turn for the first cut. The himgriest seized 
the food and gorged himself full, leaving only die 
pickings of the carcass for the other, who looked on and 
waited patiently until the m^ was over. This meant 
that, as a rule, one eaglet had a full gorge and the other 
a light meal every time prey was brought to them ; the 
latter, in its turn, making its big feed when the next 
grouse or hare was carried to the nest. 

The eaglets, as a rule, appeared to have two meals a 
day-one a light feed and the other a gorge. A full-grown 
hare would feed them both, but a grouse was nearly entirely 
consumed by one of them, and little of it was left for the 
other to eat. After a meal the young would sleep a long 
time, and when awake they did much preening and wing 
exercise, loosening great quantities of down in doing so. 

The grouse and hares were no longer brought to the 
nest plucked as clean as they had been at first ; plenty of 
feathers and fur were sticking on the bodies, and the young 
birds partook of these substances freely. They were 
brought up again, as is usual with all birds of pr^, in the 
form of pellets or castings, and some of these castings were 
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of enonnous size, diree and a half inches long. It will be 
remembered that when the young were first hatched the 
hen eagle fed them on tender little bits of flesh alone, 
and that as they grew older she carefully gave them small 
bits of fur and feathers with the meat. The reason for 
this is, as is well known, that no bird of prey can keep 
in perfect health unless it makes its casting daily, and has 
fur or feathers in its food from which to make that castihg. 
Apparently this was not necessary in the case of the eaglets 
until th^ were about a fortnight old, when the hen eagle 
was observed to give them feathers and fur, but by now 
they behaved exactly like old birds, bringing up castings 
every day, and eating mouthfuls as large as any that the 
old hen had been seen to swallow. They dealt with a 
hare’s foot without much difliculty. 

At last the young ones walked out of the nest, and 
they moved on farther away every day. They actually 
left the nest on July 31st, and were found a hundred 
and fifty yards up the moimtain-side. Brook built a 
hide over them and secured a cinematograph film of the 
c»ck bringing prey to the young on two occasions, on 
each of which a grouse was brought in. 

By die next morning the eaglets had walked over 
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six hundred yards from the nest. Tbey had evidently 
been well fed, because fur and fea±ers covered the 
heather round them. The eaglets did not sit close 
together after they left the nest, but kept some twenty 
to fifty yards apart. Each day they wandered farther, 
and Brook followed them up. Fresh hides were made 
daily, and more pictures secured. Before the end came 
he had made no less than six hides and followed the 
young well over a mile from the nest. This movement 
of the young birds before they could fly was rather 
astonishing, but it must be remembered, however, that 
the condition of the nest was very bad, and the swarm 
of vermin may have driven them away to get peace out 
on the dean heather. 

At last, on the 9 th of August, one eaglet, which 
judging by its small size was a cock, could not be found. 
It had spread its wings and flown, and Brook never saw 
it again, but the larger eaglet, evidently the hen, stayed 
two days longer until the nth of August. On that 
morning when Brook found her she was sitting on top 
of a rock. He built a hide as usual and waited for 
the parent birds’ arrival. Suddenly the final and great 
moment arrived when he saw the yoimg bird take the 
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air for the first time in her life. A gust of wind came 
and upset the eaglet’s balance; in order to r^;ain it 
she spread her great wings ; the wind lifted her off her 
feet, and she found that she could fly at last. Up and 
up she went, losing ^und against the wind it is true, 
but always gaining height. Then finally the cock eagle 
joined her in the m, and together they disappeared 
slowly over the shoulder of the hill. 

Th^ were never seen again, but our good wishes 
went with them. May neither trap nor gun nor poison 
ever come near them. They had provided us with a 
holiday which we shall never forget, and when we had 
finished writing this chapter together we discussed 
several incidents which took place during this most 
enjoyable time. 

We recalled how once we had spent a most perfect 
midsummer day in eagle country. We had climbed high 
up among the barren rocks and snow into the home 
of the snow bunting and the ptarmigan, and having 
gained the high peak, we lay there looking over the 
surroimding country. We could look across to Ben 
Klibiich, Ben More Assynt, Ben Wyvis, and many 
another mountain, a view gorgeous enough to take away 
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the breadi of men who had Idt the flat rich fields of 
Big^d a few days before. 

And I for my part thought of the rebellions of two 
hundred years ago. In the country which we overlooked 
many a gallant man of those days must have eaten his 
heart out in outlawry and bitterness after the clans had 
gone down fighting hopelessly against red-coated discipline. 
Stem and wild enough were our surroundings, but as we 
lay there dreaming in the sunshine among the snow a voice 
came up to us from the birch woods by the stream-side 
hundreds of feet below— the cuckoo calling. 

Yet what impressed us most were the magnificent 
qualities of the Highlanders themselves. Wherever one 
goes across the world one can always find a man, bred 
in some barren valley of the Highlands, making a success 
of life and benefiting the community among which he 
lives. 

These Highland men and women are the salt of die 
earth. Their cheerfulness, kindliness and generosity 
astounded us in our travds, and sad it is to think that 
numbers of dion leave their country every year. When 
we were in Scotland we read of a meeting of Scottish 
Ifeme Rulers addressed by various politicians. The 
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grinding of the axes of these inteUectual genriemen was 
so loud that it could be heard even in cold print, but 
I trust that in spite of their efforts I shall never live 
to see nationalist hatred glowering at me out of those 
hmiest Highland &ces. 

7. The EagU^s Frey 

Mr. Allan Gordon Cameron has given us leave to 
publish this letter, which he wrote to the Press some 
years ago. 


A Note on the Golden Eagle. 

Sir, 

From time immemorial large birds of prey have preyed upon the 
imagination of the peo^e among whom they make their haunts, 
and the Golden Eagle of the Scottish Highlands, like the Lammergeyer 
of Southern Europe, is surrounded with a halo of romance in which 
it would puzzle a wise man to divide the false from the true. In The 
Times of the 6th inst. I observe a statement over the signature 
" A. S. Leslie,” that the Golden Eagle ” is becoming a serious menace 
to sheep farmers in the Highlands,” and here at once maybe recognised 
the inspiration of romance. For not a single scrap of evidence has 
ever been produced in support of the above statement beyond the 
fact that dead lambs, or remains of lambs, are found during lambing 
time in an eagle's eyrie. But supposing the lambs were already 
dead when the eagle took them, what becomes of the indictment ? 

The writer has lived the best part of a long life among the Highland 
sheep farmers in a motmtainous district perennially haunted bv 
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eagles, and has been at some pains to gather facts which would throw 
light upon this particular point with result briefly as follows : — 

1. Sheep-ground in North Argyll, 25,000 acres. Always a pair 
of eagles nesting on this ground, sometimes two pairs. The managing 
shepherd of the largest farm in the district, which happened to be 
the favourite hunting-ground of the eagles, told the writer that he 
had never at any time seen an eagle lift a lamb, nor had he ever met 
anyone else who had seen it. The joint experience of this man and 
his father extended to sixty years' observation of lambs and eagles. 

2. Sheep-ground in the Island of Jura, 12,000 acres, adjacent 
to Jura deer-forest. One pair of eagles strictly preserved in the 
deer forest for over twenty years, and habitually hunting on the 
sheep-ground for grouse and rabbits. This pair, being never molested, 
had abundant opportunity to take lambs ; yet not a single shepherd 
ever saw an eagle lift a lamb. 

The writer is aware that the value of a negative argument in 
natural history is proportionate to the probability that the event 
in question would have been seen if it had occurred. Here it 
must be remembered that Highland shepherds in lambing time are 
out at the dawn and home in the dark, and that the eagle is a 
diurnal bird of prey. 

3. Few people, even ornithologists, appear to be aware that 
the Golden Eagle feeds, like the raven, largely on carrion. No carcass, 
great or small, comes amiss to the eagle. It will eat greedily the ofial 
of deer gralloched on the hill. Sportsmen of old time, who wished 
to shoot an eagle, sat in a " cache " by a dead sheep, as described 
by Charles St. John ; and the up-to-date keeper who wants to 
trap an eagle finds a dead cat the most seductive bait. Three 
successive eagles have been trapped with the same cat on the farm 
in North Argyll mentioned above. 
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4. Still fewer people are aware that in April and May, when 
eaglet are pressed for domestic commissariat, the hills and g^ens of 
the West Highlands, especially in Argyllshire, are peppered all over 
with dead lambs, dead from still-birth, bad suckling or infantile 
disorders. If the eagle will eat dead sheep and dead cat, why is it 
to draw the line at dead lamb, the little, derelict, white body, so 
conspicuous to the eye at long range ? The real puzzle is, not that 
dead lambs are found at e3rries, but that so few are found. In the 
view of the writer the eagle finds these small hill lambs very poor 
value for the trouble of picking them up. They are nothing but 
bones and oitrails, and poor at that, a " pis-aller " for the carrion 
crow. 

He who has impartially considered the whole of the above facts 
may be excused for doubting if the Golden Eagle can be a serious 
menace to sheep fermers in the Scottish Highlands. 

I am. Sir, Yours, etc., 

Shiah, (Signed) Allan Gordon Cameron. 

Leoaig, Argyll, 

AprU yth, 1922. 

This is our opinion also. We have never yet met 
anyone who has seen the eagle take a lamb, and when 
we have questioned shepherds on the subject they have 
always admitted that they have never seen such a thing 
happen, but have generally qualified the statement by 
saying, “But the eagle will take laml», because it 
will take anything.** Give a bird a bad name and you 
mig^ as well hang him. 
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THE GOLDEM-CSESTED WREN 


f^IGHTY as the golden eagle is, the bird at the 
^ other end of the scale, the little golden > crested 
wren, presents us with plenty to admire. It weighs 
but half an ounce, and little as that is, it is half an ounce 


of pluck and bravery. 

This midget can cross the North Sea in winter time, 
and frequently does so. One would never think that 
such a fragile, tiny body could struggle across all those 


miles of stormy sea. 

As I write here in full sight of the nest, I cannot 
help smiling when I think of the eagle we were watching 
a very few days ago. A single feather of that eagle would 
weigh as much as the gold-crest’s whole body. 

The gold-crest is common enough, for it lives anywhere 
provided there are yews or fir trees. Such trees are 
necessary for its ^tence, and provide it with food and 
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shdter. Hiis photograph was taken in a yew tree in 
my own garden. 

The gold-crest is particularly fond of the Doug^ 
fir, the boughs of which are exactly the right shape for 
the bird to hang its nest in. As will be seen in the 
illustration, the nest han^ underneath the bough, and 
rests on no foundation. The sides are woven into the 
twigs and alone support the weight of the little nursery. 
The eggs are very small indeed, and it is hardly safe m 
handle them, they are so fiagile. 

Of all the birds in the garden the gold-crests are 
the most delightful. Their cheery, high-pitched song 
greets us on every sunny morning in the year. They 
always seem full of the joy of life, and so busy and 
happy. 
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Golden-crested Wren 


Half an ourn’<' of pluck and bravery 



Dartford Warbler among the gorse 








Dartford Warbler 

• Like till* Kifijiuan’'? cl<)«. it has a little cock-tail ’ 
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THE DARTFOKD WARBLER 


•yHE Dartford warbler is the only warbler which 
never leaves us for warmer climates. It stays 
with us all the year and braves our winter, frost and 
snow, but is ill fitted to struggle with adversity and cold. 
It is a bird of the gorse-covered commons of the South 
Country, and even on these commons is a very local bird. 
It is by no means easy to find among the gorse, because 
it does not often show itself, and will only live in certain 
chosen areas, even though many other places appear 
equally suited to its requirements. The country in which 
it makes its home is densely populated. Many of the 
commons on which it lives are being built over, and it 
is becoming in places rather a suburban bird. 

In appearance the Dartford warbler is like a litde 
black long-tailed tit, but it carries itself much more 
p^kily, having a little cock tail, like the bagnm*s dog. 
We ourselves have very scanty knowledge of this little 
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irorbler, for, to be exact, we have only seen oat 
occupied nest, and that one was found for us, and we 
only spent two days at the nest. The sum total of our 
knowledge is therefore hardly exhaustive. 

The only nest which we have seen was placed in the 
base of a gorse bush, but not in a very dense mass of 
prickles, and it was not difficult to see the nest, whidh 
contained two yoimg ones. When we arrived the old 
birds were fussing about and making their alarm note, 
which somewhat resembles a white throat’s ; but they 
kept out of sight, and did not show themselves for some 
time. Presently we saw the hen, who sat on the top of 
a sprig of gorse and had a good deal to say to us. She 
codced her little tail and protested at the trespass. 

The hide was soon set up and covered in with gorse, 
most horrible stuff to work with, and when Brook had 
finished he emerged in an even more perforated condition 
than when we met the twite. Next time we set out to 
interview the Dartford warbler we mean to be encased 
in leather. 

It was not imtil some time had elapsed that we saw 
the cock, who was much shyer than his mate, and never 
once in all the hours that Brook was in the hide did he 
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visit the nest. The hen, however, fed the young without 
any hesitation as often as she wished to do so> and they 
were hungry, but the cock did nothing to help his mate. 
He never went to the nest at all, although at times he 
used to sneak about like a little mouse through the gorse 
dose by. 

The two birds could be easily distinguished in a 
good light. The cock’s plumage has a metallic shine, and 
is mudi brighter and pinker than the hen’s. 

They were jolly little birds, and even though the 
cock would not have his portrait taken, the hen did 
everything she was asked to do in a most obliging manner. 
She was like a sodety beauty in the readiness with which 
she posed before the camera. If a stick was put up for 
her to sit on she went and posed on it at once, tail up and 
confident. When the cinematograph was focused on 
a sprig of gorse, she was there within five minutes, and 
went through all her paces as if she enjoyed the experience. 
She allowed herself to be photographed in every con- 
ceivable position, and seemed to know ratactly what was 
wanted. 

The greatest enemy the Dartford warbler has is fi'ost. 
After a really hard winter it is hard to find a nest, so many 
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birds have perished, and it must be a great struggle 
such a delicate little bird to survive even a mild winter. 
We saw them in hot, sunny weather with the snows of 
winter long past. We lay basking in the May sunshine, 
and the gorse in all its glory was blazing all round us. 
It was the b^inning of our trip, and little did we imagine 
that we should see the snow again that year, but a 
fortnight later we were over six himdred miles to the 
north, among snow-covered hills, and cold enough to 
remember the genial warmth of the South Country 
with longing. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DIVERS 

^ I. The Black-throated Diver 

'T'HE breeding plumage of the black -throated diver is 
very striking. The feathers on the head are very 
soft and smooth and the neck looks as if it was covered 
with fine velvet, French grey in colour, while the eyes 
are red. The rest of the plumage is a perfect study in 
black and white. No bird looks handsomer, and it gives 
the impression of great strength and vigour. It is a very 
large bird, but in spite of its great bulk flies very strongly 
and rapidly, and when it dives it simply disappears, 
scarcely a ripple being made on the surfa(». It can stay 
under water a considerable time, re-appearing a long 
distance away from where it went under. Its nesting 
haunts are the lai^er lochs in the Highlands ; and though 
the diver prefers those lochs which have islands, on which 
it likes to lay its eggs, it often nests on the shore of the 
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mainland idso. The nest is alwa3rs ivitfain a yaid of the 
water, and is a mere hollow with very little nesting 
material, containing two great long chocolate-coloured 
eggs covered with black spots. 

My first introduction to the blade-throated diver I 
shall never forget. It was midni^t, and 1 was fishing 
a lake high up in the Norwegian mountains, when 
suddenly a most awesome noise arose. It sounded as if 
a lost spirit was bewailing its fote, or a little duld was 
being tortured. It was, however, merely a black-throated 
diver expressing its emotions, probably of love. 

We had a long hunt for a black-throated diver’s nest 
before we found one to photograph. Gaelic spelling 
is not easy to master. Once a keeper told us to go to 
Loch Mee, and we could not find any such lake on the 
map, pore and ponder ovor it as we would. At last the 
keeper pointed out a certain Loch Maoigh* That was 
Loch Mee. As the American lady said, “ You spell it 
Marjoribanks and call it Chiunley.” 

One day, when least expecting it, we saw two 
black -throated divers on a large loch. We were at 
the mennent sitting in the old car, and settled down to 
watch the birds. The divers were fishing, and presently 
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one caught an ed. It played with that wretehed fish 
as a cat does with a mouse, letting it go and diving alter 
it and catching it again. At last the eel was swallowed 
and the fun over. The divers gradually worked 
their way nearer and nearer towards where we were 
sitting, and eventually went to sleep side by side floating 
on the water. It was a warm day, and being tired, 
we on our part dozed off, also side by side, and when 
we awoke the divers were within forty yards of us, still 
asleep. 

It was then early June, and the black-throated diver 
nests in the middle of May. There were signs that 
they had been robbed of their eggs, and therefore 
we passed on elsewhere, visiting many other lodis, 
particularly those which contained islands, but finding 
only gulls nesting on them. For the present we were 
defeated, but vowed to return again the following year 
and get our photograph. 

Return we did, and this time with every prospect of 
success, because we had good information. A keeper 
had written to us with the news that he had found a 
black -throated diver’s nest, and arrangements had been 
made to meet him at the spot. At midday on the 
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4di of June we were standing by the side of a loch in 
the middle of which was an island. We could see a 
single blac^-thioated diver on the water, and knew 
from what the keeper had told us that there was a nest 
on the island. 

We decided to build the hide that afternoon, and 
leave it over the nest until the following morning, by 
which time the old birds would have become accustomed 
to it. We sat down to have lunch while waiting for 
the keeper’s arrival, and as we were sitting quietly in 
the heather we heard the cry of a merlin quite close 
to us. Presently we saw the little hawk itself, and knew 
by its behaviour that there was a nest close at hand. 

Very soon the keeper arrived. At our request he 
had cut a lot of rushes, with which we meant to build 
the hide. We put these rushes and everything else 
needed for the hide into the boat, and the keeper rowed 
us over to the island. On approaching it a diver came 
close to the boat, repeatedly making a deep grunting 
noise. After landing we found, to our great surprise, 
that the yoimg had just hatched, a very early date for a 
diver. The old birds were very demonstrative, splashing 
the water close to us, uttering deep grunts. Yotmg divers 
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take to liie water at once, within a few hours of hatching, 
and so the photograph had to be taken then and there, 
or not at all. The young ones were put into my cap 
to keep them warm, while Brook and the keeper began to 
build the hide as fast as they could, and I for my part 
rowed back to get the camera, which had been left at 
the keeper’s house, three miles away over the heather. 
Those three miles can never have been covered quicker 
by anybody. I arrived back hot and breathless. The 
hide was ready, the yoimg were replaced in the nest, 
and in a very few minutes I and the keeper were rowing 
away again, leaving Brook in wait. 

About ten minutes later, when we had landed, we saw 
the hen diver go back to the nest. She hesitated for a 
moment, suspicious of the hide, but almost at once she 
went straight on. Any anxiety which we had felt about 
success was at an end, and we were free to spend our 
time as we pleased tmtil Brook had finished his work. 
Going on to where the merlin had been seen, the keeper 
very soon found the nest in the heather, with four eggs. 
It was the most open merlin’s nest we have ever seen, 
and in consequence the bird did not sit as closely as 
usual. Poor bird ! She was condemned to death, and 
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slaughtered off the nest as soon ws we had gone. If 
an egg collector had taken those egg& he would have 
been called ** ruthless and relentless ’* by many people. 
What epithets have they for those who perform such a 
cruel and useless butchery as this ? 

For us the &ct that a keeper should consider it his 
duty to destroy these little hawks almost spoilt an 
otherwise perfect day. He was a good man too, that 
keeper, honestly serving his master’s interests in his 
own opinion, and nothing would prevent him ffom doing 
what he believed to be his duty. 

We left the merlin’s nest, and climbing the hill, lay 
on the heather in the sunshine. The air was very clear, 
and we could see a great part of Northern Scotland 
from where we were perched. Far, fer away over 
the sea were the great cliffs of Hoy in Orkney. They 
were clearly visible, die most stupendous precipices 
in our country. A stone thrown from the top will 
fall eight hundred feet sheer into the sea without 
touching the cliff in its fall. Here once nested the sea 
eagle, now extinct, utterly destroyed by men like our 
friend the keeper. WiU the nation never learn its lesson 
from the disasters of the past? 
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To return to Bixx^ ; he had not long to wait, as 
we ourselves had seen before we went away. The old 
birds returned almost at once, and the hen came fmward. 
She did not like the lo(^ of the hide and hesitated 
momentarily, but the cock gave her an encouraging call, and 
in response to his urging she came up to the nest without 
fear. As soon as she was on dry land, she became a most 
ungainly, helpless bird. Her feet are i^ced voy far 
back on the body, as is the case with aU divers, and she 
is incs^ble of walking. She shufiBed herself forward 
to the nest, half raising her body and paddling herself 
along with her feet. She is built for a life on the water 
only, and probably never comes to land in all her life 
except to nest. 

Brook had a great piece of luck with his last plate. 
The hen had gone away, and as she returned he tried to 
get a photograph at the moment when she came on to 
the grass oflf the water. The bulb did not work, however, 
and the shutter was not released. He examined the 
camera carefully, but foimd that eversrthing was in order. 
When he looked through the peep-hole again he found 
to his astonishment that not one only, but that both 
the old birds had come to the nest. The cock gave some 
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very small fish to the hen, and she in turn passed them 
on and fed the young ones with them. Brook pressed 
the bulb i^ain, and this time the shutter went off. He 
got a great prize, but had nearly missed it. If the shutter 
had gone off the first time this incident would never 
have been recorded. It was a piece of marvellous good 
fortune, and this is one of the finest nature pictures I have 
ever seen, so dear that one can practically see the pride 
and love the old birds are lavishing on their young. A 
very small fish can be seen in tihe tip of the cock*s 
beak as he offers it to his mate. Both the birds are 
absolutdy unconsdous of the fact that any human being 
is enjoying this picture of domestidty not four yards 
away &om them. 

Brook finished very quickly, and we rowed the boat 
back to fetch him away. 

The old birds made another great demonstration 
when the boat approached, grunting repeatedly and 
splashing about on the water as if wounded and disabled. 
The keeper told us that they always made an even greater 
demonstration if he had a dog with him. The hen several 
times rushed along with her body held straight up 
entirdy out of the water, looking as if she was walking 
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mi and while doing so she made no use of her wings 
whatever, all her weight being supported by die rapid 
paddling of her feet. Sudi acrobatic feats showed the 
enormous strength of the bird. 

We should have liked to have taken a film of this 
pair of divers, but it would have been unMr to have 
worried them unduly at such a critical stage, and so we 
left them in peace, and went away. 

2. Ths Red-throated Dwer 

The red-throated diver is a handsome bird also, but 
it does not give the same impression of great strength 
that its black relative does, being smaller than the latter, 
and with not so diick and strong a neck, but it has the 
same red eye and much the same velvety head. In 
breeding plumage the bright red patch on the throat, 
which is its chief beauty, is very conspicuous. 

Although it may be seen fishing on the big lochs along 
with its larger relations, it does not nest there with them, 
but chooses a very different situation. Out among the peat 
bogs there are always to be found pools in the wettest 
places, called dubh lochs ” in Scotland, mere black holes 
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in the peat. If such a *‘dubh loch** contains a small 
island it is the red-throated diver’s &vourite {dace for 
its nest. These ** dubh lochs ” contain no jQsh» and the 
divers get their food elsewhere. The chosen ** duUi loch ” 
may be any size, from a few square yards to several 
acres, and the nest is sometimes made on the shore if 
no island is available. The two eggs are like the 
black-throated diver’s in colour and shape, but they are 
considerably smaller. The red-throated diva* lays its 
^gs rather late in spring, generally about the first week 
in June, and is not an easy bird to photograph. It 
is very shy, and the usual position of the nests makes 
photography difficult. It nests on the quagmire, and a 
wade or a swim is generally necessary in order to get 
near the eggs. 

We were on a visit to the U.B., a certain livery 
old gentleman mentioned in our former book, when 
we foimd our first nest. We were exploring the hills, 
and came on a small lodi of five or six acres with three 
semi-submerged islands in it. After we had been on 
the scene some three or four minutes the UE. spotted 
a single red-throated diver, which appeared suddenly at 
the ftir rad of the loch, and seemed quite unconcerned. 
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THE RED-THROATED DIVER 

We first searched the mainland for the nest, but 
found nothing. The islands had now to be visited, and 
someone had to enter the water in order to do so. I 
took off my clothes. Brook and the U.B. have a peculiar 
sense of humoiur, and seemed very amused. There was 
general merriment, and I waded in to the accompaniment 
of ribald remarks about a “ fine figure of a man.** I 
visited the first two islands and foimd nothing; but 
on the last I found the usual two eggs, lying within 
eighteen inches of the water. I came out and gladly 
resumed my clothing, although it was a sunny June 
day. 

Not long afterwards it became Brook*s turn to 
swim for another nest and mine to laugh. He had to 
go deeper than I had, and as he entered the water I 
saw a look of agony suddenly come over his face, and 
he set off with so much splashing and such speed that 
one would have thought that all the sharks in the world 
were at his heels. He rushed over to the island and 
climbed out. Judging by his remarks, which are quite 
unprintable, he seemed to think that the water was cold. 
I could believe him. The comic bathing club who swim 
the Serpentine every Christmas morning ought to adjourn 
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to hill lochs in Scotland on Midsummer Day. Up ti^re 
diey could quite easily find a temperature diat would 
suit their hardihood, but neither of us want to swim in 
such places again. 

We found the red-throated diver to be a really difficult 
bird to get on terms with, at any rate during hot sunny 
weather, and spent two days in trying to get a photo- 
graph. On the first day, June fidi, we carried everything 
required up the hill and cut a sackful of rushes. We then 
donned long waders, carried our gear over to the island, 
and put up a hide. Brook was left hidden in it, and I 
retired. The bird came up to within twenty yards of the 
nest almost at once, but it kept going away and coming 
back again, on each occasion getting nearer to the nest, 
until at last it was swimming on the water five yards 
away; but it never came and sat on the ^gs. The sun 
was hot, and the bird seemed quite satisfied with the 
heat of its rays without applying any of its own warmth 
to the ^gs. 

At the end of two hours I waded over, and Brodc 
came out. We left the hide ready for the future, and felt 
quite certain that ffiere would be little difficulty when we 
returned. When we came back two days later, on June 8th, 
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the diver sat on the nest in full view, apparendy quite 
nnc(»3cemed. We put on our waders and walked into 
the lake. Evoi then the bird remained sitting, and it 
was still on the nest when we arrived within ten feet. 
Not until we stood sdll looking down at it on the nest 
did the bird leave the eggs and scramble off into the 
water. It appeared to be quite tamed down at last, and 
we thought a photogra;^ would now be ea^ to get, but 
in this we were mistaken. 

After I had hidden Brook I went away as usual, and 
the diver began to behave in exactly the same maddening 
way as before, advancing and retreating ffom the nest. 
It certainly had no fear of the hide, and would swim 
close beside it, but it refused to go to the nest. After 
watching for an hour I crossed over and spoke to Brook. 
I could see he was getting really angry and determined. 
He said he meant to stay there until the bird came, 
whatever happened, and so I went away and remained 
away fishing for six hours. 

There never was such an aggravating bird. As 
before, it constantly swam up dose to the nest and then 
went away again. Brook was in a very uncomfortable 
position. The hide was very small, and he could not move 
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when the diver was in sig^, but a most oUigu^ common 
gull gave him great relief. This gull had a nest near by, 
and kept stoof^g at the diver, drivii^ it under water to 
avoid the attack. Brook took advantage of every dive 
to stretch himself and change his position. 

Hour after hour passed, and sdll the diver had not 
come to the nest and no photograph had been obtained. 
At last, when the session had lasted nearly five hours, it 
came on to the nest without hesitation, but did not stay 
more than three minutes. Brook only got one photograph. 
The bird merely turned the eggs and sat on them for a 
few minutes and then paddled off again. When it was 
about forty yards away it sto{^)ed, preened itself, put its 
head under its wing, and went n> sleep, evidently quite 
content to let the sim keep the ^gs warm. 

Brook’s wrath boiled over. He tore the hide off, 
picked up die camera, and went back to dry land. When 
I got back some time later he was stih gently simmering, 
and I sympathised with him. Hus was a most annoying 
bird. Someone will probably talk about the influence of 
fear, but that red-throated diver suffered ftom no such 
complaint as that. It came to the nest exactly when it 
wanted to, and not before. The hide had been up for 
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more dian t?vo days, and obviously insinred no fear 
in the bird whatever. It had sat on the nest when 
we were standing within a few feet of the hide, 
and had come very near the hide on dozens of 
different occasions. In cold, wet weather it would 
probably have been on the nest the whole day, but the 
warmth of the sun seemed to make it lazy and inattentive 
to its duties. 

A red-throated diver, nesting as it does a long way 
from its feeding grounds, often seems to leave the eggs 
uncovered for a very long time while it goes away for 
food. A very observant keeper told us that it did so, and 
that in omsequenoe the common gulls very ft-equently ate 
theeggs. Ife told us that one year the three pairs of divers 
nesting (m his ground were all robbed by commcm guUs. 

Even the one picture we obtained was a prize, and 
here it is. The path which all divers make as they push 
themselves to the nest can clearly be seen in the short 
rushes, and the red patch on the throat stands out clearly. 
We mean to go back and study the divers more exhaustively 
at some time in the future, but we hope very sincerely 
indeed that we shall meet a more obliging bird when 
we return. 
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ON THE SEA-CUFFS 

1. A Herring Gull 

COME people may call him Jehoshaphat, but his real 
name is Joshua Fat, and he is so called because of 
his capacity of absorbing, in any given quantity, the 
adipose tissue of the domestic pig. Fat is only a herring 
gull. He is a wild (me, and I r^et to say a very greedy 
one also, and his greed has overcome his natural wariness. 
Though he is merely a humble gull, yet he is a personage 
of great importance. He owns a castle, not in Spain, 
but a real one built on the very edge of a sea-cM. It is 
(piite possible that a certain gallant ofiBcer, now serving 
his countiy overseas, and probably wondering why the 
for ham have risen to such an ^ent in his absence, 
may think that this castle belongs to him, but Josh has 
quite different ideas on the subject. He has a great deal 
to say to any gull who dares to perch anywhere near the 
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^dows ^^rbence &t issues at regular times. The castle 
md all the &t in it is his by right of conquest in his opinion, 
and all the judges, sheriff, writers to the S^et and other 
officials and all the processes available under the Scottish 
law will never get him to diange it. 

He knows all about meal hours, and appears at any 
meals which he thinks are sufficiently productive to warrant 
his attendance. Breakfiist is the best meal in his opinion — 
the ham and bacon hour, but he never takes die trouble 
to call in at tea, a useless meal when people might insult 
him by offering him mere bread and butter. He looks in 
at other meals just to see if anything is doing, but breakffist 
is the meal which he admires and never misses under any 
circumstances, and he calls on the cook at all hours of the 
day. No doubt he is well received. If the window is 
shut on his arrival, he tai» at it with great persistency 
until it is o{^ed and his proper due is produced. 

Thou^ greedy, his greed is tempered with some 
dkcredon. He has the good taste to approve of ladies, 
and deigns to receive food &om their fair hands ; but he 
distrusts mere man. If a man approaches him with an 
off^ing he is greeted with a cold and haughty stare, as 
cdid and hat^ty as the stare of a Victorian dowager at 
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the sight of an ineligible yoimg nnai; md if such a 
one persists in comu^ nearer. Josh leaves the window-sUl 
with great dignity and calmness, returning as soon as the 
offence has removed itself. 

He is not above swaUowing what a man offers him 
provided it is left for his pleasure on the window-sill ; 
and by this means we tested his capacity. He has a 
hearty swallow, and the largest mouthful which we 
provided for him was the entire framework and skin 
of a pound trout. Josh was equal to it and got it 
down in two gulps, but the effects of this feat sli^tly 
deranged his contours, and remained outward and 
visible for a considerable dme. 

Josh has owned the castle for nearly five years, and 
this year one flight feather was missing from his right 
wing. Owing to this slight disfigurement he could be 
identified among all the other gulls, and we very qukhly 
watched him on to his nest, which was placed on the cliff 
immediately under the dining-room window, a most 
desirable situation. Mrs. Joshua never appeared on the 
scene. She attended strictly to the nursery, but Josh was 
a good and attentive husband. As soon as he obtained 
any delicacy he always flew down u> her, and we can only 
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suppose that he always produced it at once for her delec- 
tation in die way all herring gulls do. I am confident, 
however, that the remains of that trout never saw 
the light of day. Even Josh could never have returned it. 

We liked Josh, and would have enjoyed i^tographing 
him and Mrs. Fat at the nest, but they had placed it 
on a ledge where we could not make a hide. However, 
we got a photograph of one of the Fat fiunily’s neighbours 
while photographing the black guillemot, and it was a 
matter of great simplicity to obtain the picture. 

Josh is about the only gull we have any liking for. 
Most of the rest are murderers, egg thieves, and brigands, 
and there are too many of them. In order oi villainy come 
first the lesser black-backed and the common gull, bracketed 
equal in crime, closely followed by the greater black- 
badked gull. The latter is a great carrion eater, a regular 
vulture in size and habits, and occupies himself largely 
over dead sheep and suchlike delicacies ; but the others 
live almost entirely on eggs and young birds in summer 
time. Yet we hear of Scottish shooting tenants who order 
every merlin and eagle to be shot off the nest, while they 
leave hundreds of gulls at peace all over their moors. 
The black-headed gull is a harmless, noisy creature, where 
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he is not in excessive numbers, and the herring gull has 
die grace to remain as a rule in his [auper place, and that 
place is on the seashore. Ihere he harries the guillemots 
uid razorbills, pidking their eggs and young ones off the 
crowded ledges wl^ever he gets the chance. In feet, 
not fer from Josh’s castle we watched the herring gulls 
raiding their neighbours, and saw in a cave the remains 
of dozens of guillemots’ eggs which had been taken there 
to be sucked at Idsure. 

On this part of the diffs die sea-birds were nesting 
in thousands. Every species was represented, save the 
kittiwake. PufSns, guillemots, razorbills, shags and 
cormorants were all present in numbers, and they have 
all often been {^ot(^iaphed. They are not particularly 
interesting, but among them were nesting two other kinds, 
the fulmar petrd and the black guillemot, both of which 
are of great interest ; and so we tried to get a photograph 
of them. 

2. The Fulmar Petrel 

V She is so proper and so pure 
So steadfast, stabill and demure.” 

The words of the old swig always remind me of 
the fulmar petrel on the nest. This bird is steadfast 
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aikl ** statnll ** in diat it cannot as a Tuk be made to 
leave its sin^ lai^e white egg without the use of force ; 
and it looks very proper and demure — ^just like a litde 
Quaker, with its soft gr^ and white plumage. As will 
be described later, its habits, if a closer acquaintance 
is sought, are the very reverse of ladylike. 

The fulmar is smnewhat like a small gull in appearance, 
but has a stixmg buoyant flight, and the wings are held out 
very straight as it glides along. It is a bird of the open 
sea, and does not come to land except to breed. In the 
air with its easy flight it is a gracdfiil bird, but as soon as 
it settles on a diff ledge all its grace has gone. It cannot 
walk properly on its feet, and shuffles along clumsily and 
fixbly on its long shanks and webbed feet, moving about 
with diflkulty. The most interesting fact about the fulmar 
is that it is a stranger whidi has only lately come among 
us. It is a bird of the Arctic, which has increased rapidly 
during the last twenty years and has gradually worked its 
way Sotith. 

Not many years ago the nearest place at which one 
could study die fulmar was in the island of St. Kilda 
far out in the western ocean, but since then it has increased 
to such an extent that it now breeds on many other islands 
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and also in many places on die mainland of Scotland. 
It makes no nest, but merely lays its ^ in late 
May or early June on some ledge or in a cranny of a sea 
diff, generally near the top. The pair often spend their 
time sitting alongside each other making love, and as a 
rule they are very silent birds, a welcome contrast to 
the noisy gulls, who nest on the same clif&, but th^r 
sometimes show their affection by bowing to each other 
and making absurd grunts and gurgles. 

Be very careful if you go near a sitting bkd. It has 
a most effective defence, which it is always quite 
prepared to use. When you get about three yards 
away, it will lift its head up and open its bill. This 
is a threat, and if you disregard it and go nearer the 
bird will rise up off the egg and give a nasty little 
cough. You will then find that your trousers are 
covered witih horrible green oil, with a penetrating, 
ancient, fishlike smell. The ladylike bird has spat 
all over you. and it will continue to spit until you 
go away. Unless you change your doihes, you will 
be veiy unpopular with your friends for many a day 
to come, and your trousers will always cany a delicate 
aroma wherever you may go. 
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THE FULMAR PETREL 

Fulmars always nest in a Utde colony by themselves, 
and other birds seem to give them a wide berth. They 
do not risk being covered with fulmar oil, which would 
stick to their feathers like birdlime. 

The first occasion on which I went down to a 
fulmar’s nest taught me to be careful. I had marked a 
bird down in an easy place and b^an to descend to 
it. Unluckily for me I had overlooked its neighbour, 
and to Brook’s great joy I caught the full force of its 
wrath all over my stockings. 

The eggs too have an extraordinary smell, which they 
retain for years after they have been blown. It is not as 
rich a perfume as the fulmar oil, and is quite endurable. 
I have heard it exactly described as “ a smell like the 
inside of a ship chandler’s shop-ropes, tallow, and tar, 
and suchlike things.” 

The only difficulty in getting a photograph of the 
bird is due to the situation of its nest, on the sheer face 
of a diff. As a rule fulmars refuse to move for anyone, 
and defend themselves against trespass in the mann er 
we have described. Many of them lay their eggs in very 
difficult places, but there is no need to go down to thes e, 
because some can generally be foimd nesting very near 
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the top the cliff, wheie the descent is easy if ropes 
are used. 

We spent one whole morning looking for suitable nests 
along the cliffs, and marked down two in very easy pines. 
We then brought up all the tackle— ropes, crowbars and 
cameras — and Bro(^ went down to them in turn. To 
our immense surprise and annoyance, both birds flew 
away off their ^s as soon as they saw him ^pear over 
the edge of the diff. All the others whkh we have been 
down to have sat steadfast,’* and refused to move fin: 
anything except main force. We were therefore com- 
pelled to go down to other nests in more troublesome 
situations. 

1 went first to a broad ledge about fifty feet down 
the cliff. On this ledge we could see a 1^ which had 
chosen a deserted herring gull’s nest in which to lay its 
egg. Before I descended the last few feet I stopped 
and looked down. There were many signs that the fulmar 
had already lost her temper quite extensively, apparently 
at the mere appearance of the rope. Green oil was spread 
about all over the ledge, and I was somewhat nervous 
about the reoq)tioQ 1 would receive myself when I stepped 
on to the ledge. I hoped, however, that her ladyship 
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had already exhausted her ammunition. I descended the 
last few feet slowly and with great care, kee{^g a wary 
eye open and ready to dodge anything that came. She 
behaved y&cy well, however, and I took a photograph. I 
went even nearer and took more. She still sat on in a 
most unemotional manner. When I had finished the 
onlo(^cers requested that I should go nearer still, and to 
oblige them I put my foot up close to her head. This 
was too much for her nerves, and she fairly barked 
at me. Her ammuniticn was certainly not exhausted, 
but luckily she only scored a hit on the sole of my 
boot. 

I, of course, have no skill as a photographer, and it 
was now Brook’s turn to get into the rope and go ovct 
the top. He wait down to anodier bird, but was very 
careful to go down to the side well out of range. He 
took all the photographs he wanted of this bird without 
excitement. She also was both ** steadfast and demure.” 
Before he came up the cliff we encouraged him to go 
nearer ; but he is a very careful man, and in spite of our 
taunts refused to draw her fire, and returned unscathed. 
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3. The Bloch GuOkmot 

The blade guillemot is a gentle little bird. It is 
solitary in its habits, and two paim sddom nest very 
dose together. In this it is unlike its cousins the common 
guillemots, which are the slum dwellers of the bird 
world, for they live under very over-crowded and most 
unsanitary conditions, huddled together in hundreds on 
the ledges of sea-clifi& and the tops of isolated stad^s, 
each sitting on its enormous single egg. 

The black guillemot is much smaller than the common 
guillemot, and is a striking bird in appearance, pure black 
with white wings and scarlet feet. It catches its food by 
diving, but seems to be a weakly bird, and fishes as a 
rule dose in-shore in shallower water than the common 
guillemot and the razorbill. By no means a common 
Ifird, it can only be found on the mainland in the north 
and west of Scotland, and like the fulmar, it builds no 
nest, but merdy lays its two eggs in some crevice of 
a sea-cliflf, often for in, almost out of sight. 

The situation of its nest makes approach difficult, and in 
addition our experience is that it is very shy and extremely 
sospidoua. We spent a long time looking for a suitable 
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nest ; and at last we found two, about ten yards apart, 
which could be conveniently photograi^ied from a wide 
ledge. This ledge was about thirty feet down, and on 
and round it were the nests of several pairs of puflSns 
and many herring gulls. I went down first with the tripod 
and the hide, a green doth bag. I set up the tripod, 
and having covered it with the green doth, I was then 
pulled up by Brook, and we retired to a distance to watch. 
All the inhabitants had, of course, left the ledge when I 
appeared, but as soon as the coast was dear again the 
gulls and the puffins, absurd old gentlemen with red 
noses and white waistcoats, returned at once. They 
did not mind in the least the green mound which had 
suddenly grown up in their midst. The black guillemots, 
however, sat on the sea, each lady with her husband in 
attendance, and nothing would induce any of them to 
go near their nests. 

They swam about quite calmly, and it was fully two 
hours before they came back. We went away and left 
them for some time while we had limch in order that 
they might get more confidence. After lunch I lowered 
Brook with the camera to the ledge. The usual upheaval 
took place at his appearance. Gulls yelled, puffins 
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iriuz3»d out to sea, and the black gu01emots followed 
them. Brock foced up the camera and covered himseU 
with foe hide, while I pulled up foe ropes and departed. 

Again all foe birds returned except foe guillemots. 
Puffins stood at ease within a yard of foe hide, and 
a herring gull went bade and sat cm a nest at Brode’s 
very feet. The blade guillemots, however, would have 
none of it. That green lump had grown larger, and 
they evidently considered it very dangerous. During the 
next two hours they made no attempt to come back 
whatever. One would have thought that foe return of 
all foe other birds would have given them confidence, 
but it had no such effect. The guillemots swam about 
dose to foe foot of the cliff, and behaved as if they had 
no nests to worry about. It was of no use to wait longer, 
and so I returned, threw the ropes down and pulled Brook 
up %ain. We went home to tea, defeated for foe present, 
but we left foe hide down on the ledge for foe night in 
readiness for foe morrow. 

The next morning we dedded to try diferent methods, 
and enlisted the hdp of a muscular individual to hdp 
us with the rope, so that we could bexh be on the ledge 
at the same dme. 
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•* 

First we cut a number of bundles of rushes, and then 
. I was lowered to the ledge with as many as I cxnild carry. 
Brodt followed with the camera. I covered him with 
the hide and fixed the rushes all over him, making them 
secure by wrapping string round and round him. I 
was then pulled up, and peace reigned once more. The 
gulls came back at once, followed almost immediately by 
the pufSns as usual, but, better sdll, this time the black 
guillemots also went bade to their nests within ten minutes. 
The addition of that little bit of greenery had done the 
tride, and Brook got all the photographs he wanted. 
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IN THE MARSHES 

I The Bittern and the Bearded Tit 

“]V|K BINKS was fortunate enough to shoot a fine 
specimen of a bittern last Saturday. It has been 
sent to Messrs. Skins and Bones to be stuffed.** 

This is the sort of announcement which local papers 
have frequently contained about the poor bittern, and 
many people will remember Mr. Punch’s caustic 
comment, “ That will teach him to be rare.** 

As a result of such treatment, the bittern ceased to 
exist in England for many years as a breeding species, 
and only returned to nest with us on the Norfolk 
Broads about the year 1910. It was then better received 
than in former yearn, and thanks to the efforts of several 
Norfolk landowners, and particularly to a body of ladies 
and gentlemen who have made a large sanctuaiy for 
birds, is now getting well established again. 

We ourselves do not live in Broadland, and have 
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notfaing to add to the voliiminous writings on the birds of 
die wide Norfolk marshes. We were mere visitors for a 
few days at the most interesting part of the year. The way 
of a stranger who wishes to study Norfolk birds is not made 
easy, and annoying as it is to be denied leave, we would 
be the first to admit that strictness on the part of the 
local landowners is very necessary. The ground on 
which many of the rare marsh birds nest is very limited 
in extent, and if the general public were admitted there 
would very soon be an end of several of our most 
interesting species, particularly the bittern and the bearded 
tit. The various persons who are taking the trouble to 
protect these birds have put bird lovers very deeply 
in their debt. They have already brought the bittern 
back among us in some numbers after it had disappeared, 
and one hopes their good work will be further rewarded, 
and that more marsh birds, once common and now 
extinct, such as the ruff and reeve, will again nest with 
us as a result of their efforts in the near future. 

The bittern is a kind of heron, a large brown bird, 
but to many people it is a mere^oice in the reeds, and 
not exactly a tuneful voice either. Its love song sounds 
like the meanings of an asthmatic cow, and to hear it 
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properly (me must take t^} a petition within two hundred 
yards or so, when the intake of the breath will be 
heard, as wdl as the boom which is the bird*s only 
V(x»l effort. The intake is a hoarse gasp and is followed 
by the boom, ** er er boom, er bcxmi, er boenn,*’ and so 
on Bt intervals by the hour t(^etfaer. The bird repeats 
the noise three to Sve times at intervals of aboutase(X)nd, 
and then stqps for a period. In fovoured places when 
the cock bitterns are really tuned up you can hear the 
booming most o€ the day and all the night. The Ixxmi 
is not a loud noise, but it is astonishing how for the sound 
travels. In still weather a bittern can be heard booming 
more than a mile away (piite distinctly, and yet the noise 
seems very Ikde kmdar when one is standing within one 
hundred yards of the bird. It is a noise of intense 
vibration. 

A bittern is seldom seen, in summa at any rate. It 
fai^ itself in the dense reed beds, and rardly flies out into 
the light of day. When we went to die Broads we heard 
the bittern boomii^ within a few minutes of our arrival, 
but to hear a bittmn boom and to find its nest are two 
very differemt things. We quickly realised this fact 
alter we Had b^un to search the reeds for the nest, 
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felling dismally at first> crashing through die reeds for 
two long days, and finding nothing of any interest to 
reward us for our efibrts. Moreov^, the reeds are a 
valuable crop and, as we soon discovered, a trespasser 
becomes very unpopular if the reeds are trampled down. 

The reed beds which the bittern haunts do not provide 
the easiest of walking. They are endless flat acres of 
reeds, mud and thick sedgy vegetation, and a good deal 
of the ground is under water. Pushing throu^ marshy 
tangle of this nature very soon makes one very hot and 
weary, and dampness and insect bites were further 
discomforts that have to be endured. In addition we 
both fell into the soft places up to our necks many times, 
and continued so to fall in all through our short stay in 
Norfolk. Norfolk is a land that is mostly water, and 
Norfolk men are said to have duck feet; but whether 
they have or not, the marsh men do not fell in so 
successfully as we managed to do. When one is used 
to the hill-side and the heather as we are, the flat marshes 
were very strange. 

At last, when we were dead beat and exhausted, 
and had fotmd nothing in return for all our laboturs,' we 
met a certain James Vincent, and glad we were to see 
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him. Vincent is well known to all bird lovers, and 
his name appears very often in Mm E. L. Turner’s 
book, Broadland Birds. He is a redoubtable person, 
and a champion nest finder, and we believe that he can 
smell bitterns’ nests at forty rods distance, or has some 
special sense which is denied to ordinary mortals. 

We set off with him one morning in a narrow 
Broadland pimt, a vessel which no man except a marsh- 
man bom and bred can compel to take the straight and 
narrow path of a marshland dyke with much success, 
and enjoyed the best bit of bird’s-nesting that we have 
ever experienced. The bittern was booming at frequent 
intervals, tantalising us every time it spoke. It was so 
near, and yet we were so far firom finding the nest which 
we wished to see above all things. At length we got out of 
the punt and crashed through the reeds for some twenty 
minutes, imtil. finally we worked our way to a very wet 
part of the marsh which was covered with a dense mass 
of sedge and bulrushes. 

The cock bittern was booming somewhere in the rushes, 
and Vincent stood up and looked around. He summed 
up the situation by saying, ‘*The nest is somewhere 
in here, and you will be half dead by the time 
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you come out.” He was not encouraging, but he put 
the case quite dearly. It certainly proved to be very 
hard work indeed to keep pace with him through the 
tangle and the slime. 

Off we set in line pushing and struggling through 
the bulrushes, sedge and reeds. Suddenly Vincent 
swung the Une loimd, and turning straight into the wind, 
like a pointer dog, dashed ahead full steam. After 
going about thirty yards I heard a loud splash, and Brook 
disappeared. He had fallen in over his head, and the 
remarkable events that happened immediately after his 
disappearance did not interest him in the least. At that 
very moment up flapped a great brown bird out of the 
reeds in front of us, and flew slowly away. “ There goes 
the cock,” said Vincent. Then another bittern rose 
twenty yards away. Vincent at once dashed round and 
round searching as eagerly as a terrier after a rat. 
Suddenly he stopped and said with a bright smile, “ Here ’s 
the nest with five eggs.” 

Brook, having extricated himself in a somewhat 
damper condition even than usual in our Norfolk 
experiences, came up, and we examined the first bittern’s 
nest which we had ever seen. We had been told 
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to lo(^ out for a ** glorified coot's nest," but in our 
this was smaller than most coots* nests, beii% 
made of short bits of reed and sedge stons, a compact 
fiat platform, very small for so large a bird. The e^ 
were equally pointed at each end, and of a blue-brown 
colour very much like large pheasmit's eggs. 

Never before in Vincent’s long experience had he 
seen the cock booming so close to the nest as he 
had found him in this case Later, after keeping a 
watch over two nests whose situation was known to 
us exactly, we came to the conclusion that the cocks did 
their ** singing ’’ about four to five hundred yards away 
from the nest as a rule, and sometimes even farther than 
that. Apparently the cock bittern does nothing to help 
his mate, and never goes near the nest in order to feed 
either her or the yoimg ones. He seems to think that 
he does his share of the work by booming alone. 

** Now for a bearded tit," said Vincent, and we made 
our way back to the punt. A pair of Montagu’s harrters 
came along, and we watched them working the marsh and 
fiying low with alternate fiap and glide. They are splendid 
birds, the cock grey - blue and the hen brown with a 
white rump. They had not long arrived from overseas, 
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THE BEARDED TIT 

but already thinking of nesting, and presently 
the code showed ofif in front of the hen, tumbling and 
diving through tiie air. Their usual flight reminds one 
ratho* of a tern’s. We should have lil^ to have watched 
them longer, but were compelled to tear ourselves away 
in ordor to proceed with our search for the bearded tit. 

This little bird is one of the rarest in the country, and 
is purely a marsh bird, spending its life entirely in the 
reedS} which provide its food supply. The cock is very 
handsome indeed, and his name is derived from the 
long black Dundreary whiskers which he carries on his 
cheeks. The hen is more soberly clad, but they are both 
very handsome little birds, and when seen for the first 
time they strike one as being as strange and exotic in 
appearance as an hothouse orchid. No other bird 
resembles them in any way. They float up a reed in a 
sort of glide like the “ ghost waggle ” of a comic actor, 
and are the tamest and most companionable little creatures 
imaginable. Their call is one which I personally cannot 
hear at all, but Brook says it is a “ ping,” a metallic clink 
like two bits of metal being knocked together. 

We were soon to see these birds for the first time, 
altiiough it was not a good day on which to find them. 
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It was wet and windy, and bearded tits being weakly 
little birds, cower down out of sight among the reeds 
cm stormy days in order to avoid the buffeting of the 
breeze. They nest in what I believe the marshmen 
caU “gladden,” useless marsh herbage, mostly sedge, 
which is never cut, and veiy often build their nest in a 
very wet place. Of course, we fell in as successfully in 
our search for the bearded tit as we had done in the 
case (ff the bittern, and the quagmire over which the 
former nests is even more bottomless than an}rthing 
the bittern lives in. 

\^cent suddenly stopped and remarked, “ Situation 
is everything, and this is the sort of place.” It is the 
same with all birds. The nest of a new species may be 
difficult to find at first, but when once a nest has been 
discovered and its situation has been studied, others 
can usually be found easily enough thereafter. 

As we got to know later from our observations of other 
nests, we were then among perfect surroundings, and it 
was just the sort of place in which to find a bearded tit. 
There were reed beds for the bird to feed in, and thick 
“ gladden ” in which it could place its nest. Vincent 
got out and pushed his way through the “gladden.” 
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We waited for him to &11 in, but he did not do so. Uc 
did not seem to have the local duck feet. In Act, we 
could not see that his feet difieced from ouis in any way, 
and yet we should have Men in for certain had we left 
the punt. Suddoily one of us caught a fleeting glimpse 
of a strain little bird, and called out. 

Vincent came bade to us, and soon after he had got 
back imx> the punt we were looking at our first bearded 
tit. ** His whiskers ** came out into the open and sat 
on a reed dose beside us. He then flew over to a 
dump of gladden,” to whidi Vincent followed him, 
and at the first tap of his punt pole we aU saw a hen 
bearded tit fly out. Vincent parted the reeds with the 
greatest care, and almost at aace fi^imd the nest with 
six eggs in it. The nest, diough quite large, was well 
concealed in the thick of the sedge, and careless 
bltmdering by an over-eager searcher would easily have 
upset the whole structure. The eggs were very hard 
set, and were obviously going to hatch within a 
very few days. The hai went and sat on a reed, 
and the cod; came and sat snuggled up alongside her. 
“ Like a pair of love birds,” said Vincent. They looked 
quite charming. Mr. A. Thorbum in one of his books 
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has a litde sketdi of a pair in just such a position as 
this. 

We were by now cold, wet and tired, and set out 
on our way home, but we had not yet finished all the 
excitement, however, for when we had left ±e punt and 
were splashing home across the marsh, we nearly trod 
on a little black water rail sitting on ten eggs. 

The water rail is an unobtrusive little person, and 
as a rule keeps well out of sight. Unlike the really good 
child, it is more often heard than seen, and when the 
nest is approached it is apt to make a moaning noise 
which sounds exactly like a Scotchman considering a 
business proposition with disfavour, the sound which 
the Scotch novelists ft'equently insert in their writings 
as “ rnfin.” The nest is like a small water-hen’s, but 
is usually very well concealed and by no means easy 
to find. 

It had been a wonderful morning’s work. A bittern’s, 
a bearded tit’s, and a water rail’s nest and a first sight of 
a pair of Montagu’s harriers had been presented to us 
in the- course of a very few hours. We had been 
exceedingly lucky, and had never enjoyed a morning so 
much before. We shall never forget Vincent himself. 
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nor the kindness of those ^o made it possible for us 
to see such treasures of bird life. 

A few days later, May 15th, we returned, and got a 
photograph of some young bitterns in another nest which 
Vincent had found some weeks previously. Bitterns 
are early nesters, and are hatched in early May. No 
one, I believe, has ever photographed a bittern at the 
nest in England. Mr. A. Burdet published in Wild 
Life some years ago a very fine series of bittern photo- 
graphs taken in Holland.* In this case the eggs were 
just hatching at the time when he took the photographs. 
There are great difficulties in getting a bittern photo- 
graph, because the young begin to climb out of the nest 
at a very early age, whenever anyone goes near them, and 
wander off into the water, where they would doubtless 
perish if kept long out of the nest. They are comic 
little creatures, little gollywogs Vincent called them, and 
are like young herons in that they are very unwell 
and bring their food up immediately they see a human 
being. 

When this nest was approached the bittern was 

' Mr. Burdet tells me that he has since cinematographed the 
bittern. 
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brooding the young, and jumped up at ten yards* distance. 
She flew off and pitched down among the reeds about 
half a mile away. It was not long before she came 
back again, and when she was well on ha: way in the 
air a carrion crow appeared and dived down at her. 
She gave a hoarse grating scream, rather like a heron’s, 
but made no effort to avoid the crow, and the latter on 
his part did not press the attack home. 

On going to look at ±e bearded tit’s nest we found 
that the eggs had hatched. The young are loathsome 
little coal-black objects like very small young cormorants, 
and when they open their mouths it can be seen that 
the inside is coal black also with round white blobs set 
in r^ular rows like teeth. 

We spent ov^ eight hours at this nest, and got to 
know the birds very well. A bittern was booming the 
whole time within a himdred yards of us, and we saw 
the cock harrier bring prey and feed his mate not &r 
away. The bearded tits seemed fearless enou^, and 
so Brook was only covered with the tent alone, no 
attempt being made at first to disguise the cloth in any 
way. The hen came at once to the nest readily enough, 
but the cock would not do so, and hung about just 
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out of dg^t in the sec^ whenever he brought food. 
He carried it in his bill» and waited until his wife 
came al(»ig, udien he gave her the load which he was 
carrying, and she passed it on to the young. “His 
vdiiskers ** was not exacdy a nobleman ; to send his 
wife where he himself was afraid to go was hardly the 
behaviour of a perfect gentleman. Finally, I had to 
cover Brook in and leave him Uke a second Moses in 
the bulrushes before the cock dared to come to the 
nest himself, but as soon as the hide was covered in 
with grass and rushes he came to the nest readily 
enough and fed at firequent intervals. The hide was 
on a soft place, and after a time Bixxdc fell in as usual 
up to the waist, and had to be extricated. 

soon the birds became so tame that I could stand 
in the open beside the hide and watch them at a couple of 
yards’ distance. They were vrorking very hard to get 
food, and went some distance away in order to obtain 
it, but they always went in the same direction. We 
quickly discovered the reasons for this. The nest was 
on the edge of their territory, and another pair of bearded 
tits had their nest not ftr away. The two pairs kept 
apart and never foraged on the same ground. 
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Once when we were both having a meal in the punt 
80 great a noise of rustling and pushing arose in the reeds 
beside us that we thought a dog or at least something as 
large as a water-hen was coming through. It was, however, 
only “his whiskers” himself who came out within a 
foot of our heads, and flew across to the nest, taking not 
the slightest notice of the punt or its occupants. Towards 
evening a cold damp mist blew in off the sea and drove 
us away. It had been a peaceful and enjoyable day. 

2. The Redshank 

The redshank is a jolly bird, a typical Broadland 
bird, and common enough in marshes elsewhere. 
Its clear alarm call, its rollicking love note, and its 
pathetic whistle when in distress for its young can be 
heard in most wet places. Although common enough, it 
is not as a rule an easy bird to photograph, for like most 
marsh birds it is shy and wary. In the case of the 
illustration here given, however, the exception proved 
the rule, and we found it very easy to get the picture. 
It was a matter which merely occupied a few spare 
moments of our time. 
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We found a nest where the rushes had been cut and 
placed a pile of them near the nest. A day later we 
returned, and Brook was hidden in the rushes. The bird 
came back in a few minutes after the coast was dear and 
went on to the nest without fear. I was only away for 
a short time, and when I came back the redshank was 
on the nest and a snipe was sitting on the top of the hide, 
actually on Brook’s head, clucking away as snipe do in 
spring-time. The snipe remained th^e as I approached, 
and finally crouched down as if taking cover. It was 
not until 1 was quite dose that it jumped up and flew 
away. Little did it know that it had been sitting on 
the top of a man’s head. 

We enjoyed our stay among the Broads. Our 
memories of Norfolk are chiefly of damp dothing, mud, 
vast reed-beds and bitterns booming in them. The wide 
open flats, practically all below the levd of the sea at 
high tide, were very strange to us who were used to hills 
and heather, but they are of inexhaustible interest to 
anyone, even a stranger, who loves birds. The grass- 
hopper warblers were reeling in the thick undergrowth, 
sedge and reed-warblers were shouting in the reed beds, 
redshanks were piping and snipe drumming over the 
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marsh meadows ; bird life was present in great quantities. 
Beside these and other common birds there were rarities 
to be seen, and Noifelk is an outstanding county for 
rare birds. In no (Mher county is sudi an interest taken 
in bird life, and it leads the way in bird preservation. 
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THE ARCTIC SKUA 


'T'HE skuas are pirate gulls, and live by piracy wi the 
high seas. They levy toll on terns and gulls and 
rob them of any food which the latter may have gained. 
The only skua which nests with us on the mainland is 
the Arcdc or Richardson’s skua. In any northern tern 
colony you may at times see a dark, hawklike bird with 
a long pointed tail flying about. It will suddenly begin 
to chase a tern, and while never overtaking its victim, 
will follow every twist and swerve until the wretched 
bird which is being diased disgorges whatever it may 
have caught. The skua will dive down and catch the 
food, and fly away to find another tern to rob, but it never 


seems to employ crude methods of violence. It merely 
follows every swerve and movement of the pursued 
until by its very persistency and determination it wears 
down the particular bird it is chasing and receives its 
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plunder. If it could be turned into human form, the 
skua would be the very finest debt collecting solicitor 
that a tailor ever employed. 

To see a skua at the nest you miKt go very near to 
John o’ Groats’ House, a remarkable part of the world. 
If you meet a man anywhere thereabouts address him 
by the name of Sutherland, and he will surely answer, but 
if he does not, try McKay, or Gunn. He must be one 
of these ; for in that part of the world no one else can 
live save a few Sinclairs, who dwell submerged among 
the other tribes. The place-names are remarkable also, 
Scrabster and Brubster, Lybster and Mybster (I cannot 
find a Lobster), Rangag and Ingstag, Drakerous and 
Heatherdeep. 

It is a flat and desolate country, and the inhabitants 
have a method of fencing which is all their own. Flat 
square stones are set on end rormd the fields, and seem 
to serve their purpose in keeping the sheep out or in 
as the case may be. The sheep in those parts cannot 
be very active. Such stones would not keep a Welsh 
sheep bad( for one second if there was a succulent bite 
on the other side. 

The wide flows or peat bogs are the chief feature 
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in the landscape, and they are very wet indeed. We 
know no other bogs quite so wet as these, and if you 
wish to see a skua at the nest you must walk over them 
in order to find it, for on them the skua makes its 
home. There loneliness and desolation reign supreme. 
Very few birds live out on the flows. A few dunlins 
and golden plovers are the skua’s sole neighbours, for 
nearly all the grouse are nesting on the dryer ground. 

To such a locality we set out in early Jime, the loth 
to be exact, and after a long walk came in sight of the 
flow, a flat expanse of some three hxmdred acres in extent. 
Two keepers had come with us to help, and we all sat 
down to glass the flow with the object of finding a nest. 
It is very difficult indeed to see a skua sitting on its nest, 
because as soon as a bird settles on the nest it seems 
to disappear altogether. 

There were nine pairs of skuas on that bit of groxmd, 
but we only found two nests by means of the glass, 
and even after we had foimd a nest for certain and had 
marked the exact place it was by no means easy to spot the 
bird on the nest with the glass from a short distance away. 
We could see the cocks standing up on the tussocks here 
and there; and generally they were standing on guard 
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imdun ibny yards of dieir sitdng mates. We marked 
two cocks down, and all of us walked in line towards die 
place where (me had been sitting. As we got near the 
^nias tried to draw us away, waving their wings and 
pretending to be wounded, while all the other skuas 
rose and flew round us, making a querulous weak call, 
which resembled in some ways a short edition of die 
kittiwake*s cry. 

Very soon one of the party found the nest. It was 
made on the top of a tussock in a very wet place, and 
was actually surrounded by water. The nest contained 
the usual two eggs, like a small gull’s, but much more 
pointed in shape, and on ocaminMkm we found that 
they were chipped for hatching. Utis bird must have 
nested very early for a skua, which usually does not lay 
its eggs until Jime, and all the other eggs which we 
found were quite fiesh. The keepers cut bundles of 
rushes and brought them to us, and within a veiy short 
time Brook was hidden about ten feet from the nest. 
The ground was very wet, and the great difficulty was 
to arrange a seat for the photographer. 

The keepers w^ somewhat sceptical, and would 
not believe the bird would return so close to the hide. 
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They were somewhat amazed to see her come back to 
the nest before we had moved three hundred yards away. 
She was suspicious, of course, and her head was moving 
quickly from side to side as she looked all round her 
ready to slip off at the first sign of danger, but she 
soon settled down. Before Brook had finished she was 
so tame that she remained on the nest although the 
rushes had &llen off the tent to such an extoit that she 
could see him plainly through the rents in the fabric of 
the ancient hide we were using. Yet she stayed on the 
nest looking at him without fear. 

The variation in plumage of these skuas was most 
curious. This nest belonged to a pair of birds whose 
plumage dfifiered to a marked degree. One, evidently 
the cock, was quite dark all over and almost as black as 
a crow, while the other bird was grey and brown. Skuas 
vary greatly in plumage, but the variation seems to have 
nothing to do with the sex of the birds, for on looking 
round we could see two of the dark type mated together 
in one place, and in another two of the light type. Most 
of them had long sharp-pointed tails, but here and there 
were one or two with square tails, with a short spike of 
feathers protruding. They were all very demonstrative if 
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anyone approadied thdr nests, pretending to be Dvounded 
and doing tbdr best to attraa our attention. 

They were always diasing each other, dashing about 
through the air, looking very hawklike as they flew. It 
was difficult to make out whether th^ behaved like this 
in play or whether they did not trust each other and 
were each polidng their own territory. They seem very 
jealous birds, and do not allow gulls to nest near them. 

The skua is another bird which is not loved by the 
keeper, and which is being destroyed by the gun. Few 
enough are left on the mainland, and it is quite likely 
that they will soon become extinct, although they still 
exist in numbers on the northern islands. The skua 
may possibly eat a certain number of eggs and young 
birds, but it is not such a criminal as the common gull. 
It hunts alone, while a common gull will summon up a 
crowd of fellow assassins immediately it discovers a 
brood of young birds, and the latter spends nearly 
its whole time hunting the heather, while the skua does 
not. We noticed that the sknas were continually flying 
off towards the sea, and often saw them on the coast 
harrying the toms. 

As we were waiting we noticed a pair of grouse out 
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on die flow who were evidendy in charge of a young 
brood. They were very near a skua’s nest, and presendy 
a skua fluttered over their heads, and the old grouse 
ruffled up dieir feathers and flapped their wings at him. 
The skua went away at once, and made no attempt to 
make a meal of grouse chicks. He was probably trying 
to move the grouse on from the neighbourhood of 
his nest. Had he been a common gull the outcome 
would have been very different. He would have 
begun to call for help, and all his friends would have 
arrived on the scene as quickly as they could fly there. 
The poor grouse would have done their best, but 
would have been beaten by numbers, and most if not 
all of the young brood would have disappeared in a 
few seconds. 

The keepers considered that the skuas did some 
harm to grouse, but not a great deal. They told us of a 
curious incident which had happened at that very spot 
some years before. They were out exercising their dogs 
in July when the skuas had yoimg, and flushed two 
coveys of young grouse, which flew out over the flow 
across the skuas’ nesting ground. Not one young bird 
of them aU got across. The seven or eight pairs of skuas 
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in residence attadxd them at once md stnidc them 
all do\m. This murder was not dmie for die sake of 
food i^parentlyi but merely with the idea of punishing 
trespassers. At any rate* that was the keepers* <^inion. 

We hope that landowners will now protect the skuas 
and allow a reasonable number of them to breed on the 
mainland. Th^ are interesting birds, and it would be 
a i»ty if they disappeared entirely/ along with die sea 
eagle and the osprey. No one wants them to exist in 
such numbers that they would be a nuisance and a pest 
to their weaker neighbours, but the presence of a few 
adds interest to the wide, open country in which they 
live, and we hope that they will always be able to return 
to their old homes and breed in safety. 
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THE WOODLARK 

'T*HE woodlark is a bird of the waste and not of the 
cultivation. In appearance it is somewhat like a 
skylark, but is markedly smaller and has a prominent 
light stripe over the eyes and a very short tail, which 
catches the eye at once. When it is in flight it looks 
like a small, “stumpy” skylark, but its habits are very 
difierent to those of its larger relative. Its name would 
suggest that it is a woodland bird, but this is far &om 
being the case, because it positively dislikes woods, and 
does not enter them willingly. A better name for it would 
be the “ tree lark,” because at any rate it likes singing 
and perching in trees and to have trees scattered over 
its chosen haunts. There is nothing showy or striking 
about this little bird, but it is certainly one of the three 
or four best songsters we possess. 

For some reason it seems something of a mystery to 
many bird lovers, and yet it is by no means a rare bird. 


I 
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merely a very local one. Probably over a large portion of 
die somhem and westom counties it is quite as common 
as die whinchat, a showy bird which everybody knov^ 
and sees ; while the woodlark is overlooked, in spite of 
its striking little song, on account of its drab plumage. 
We have been asked over and over again questions about 
the woodlark, how and where to find it, and in 
consequence of this we will try to describe at some 
length the bird’s habits as we know them. 

I shall never foi^et finding my first woodlark’s nest, 
ptirdy by chance, more than twenty years ago, to be 
exact, on April 4th, 1902. It was in mid- Wales.* I 
had been fishing for trout in a small brook, and was 
walking home over a grassy ridge. The soil was poor 
and stony, and although at one time the ground had 
been under cultivation, the fences were then in ruin 
and the land was used as a mere sheep walk. Suddenly 
a little lark fluttered up under my feet, and looking 
down, I saw a nest with three eggs in it. 

* We have seen the woodlark in the following counties : Carmar- 
then, Brecon, Radnor, Monmouth, Gloucester, Hereford and 
Shropshire. We have also seen it while on short viats to other 
counties, notably Suffolk and Norfolk, and in June, 1925, near 
Dunkeld, in Perthshire. 
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Since that day I have found and seen scores of 
woodlarks* nests, thanks to the knowledge 1 gained in 
watching that first pair of little birds. In addition, not 
long since I became the proud possessor of a house and 
a few acres of ground. Not the least of the amenities 
of the house, but one not mentioned by the agent, was 
the fact that with its purchase I became the possessor 
of two pairs of woodlarks.* In winter they seem only 
to sing in the early morning and for a short time. I 
personally dislike arising before the sim, and so I have 
heard them singing whilst I have been still in bed, 
at dawn on fine still mornings in every winter month 
of the year beginning in September. It is a most 
delightful song, in no way like the skylark’s. The bird 
does not circle up fluttering and moimting in the way 
the skylark does, but mounts up about one himdred 
to one hundred and fifty feet above the ground, and 
flies roimd and roimd with undulating flight at or 
about the same level from the groimd in big circles and 
curves pouring out its song, and a most striking little 

* Fire and sword will be the least evils that will fall on 
the egg thief who tries to loot these birds. They are well looked 
after. 
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smigitis.* Therefore to the etmiest b^ijimer my advice 
is to find the woodlaih in the winter when the song is 
not drowned in a general chorus. 

Moreover, the bird nests very early in the spring, 
beginning to lay in the last days of March long before 
growth b^ins, when cover is scarce, and it obviously 
requires some cover in which to nest. Its nesting- 
places, therefme, will be limited to such spots as afford 
cover, coarse grass and sparse dead bracken for 
preference. 

The earliest nest I ever found in the West was on 
the 24th of March, with the bird sitting hard on four 
e^. Most grass fields have been eaten bare by that 
time, and the bird cannot nest on bare ground, and so 
this habit of early nesting regulates the bird’s place of 
residence. Because of it you may be sure to find the 
bird long before it begins to nest, where a small 


* In winter the song attracts the attention of anyone, even of 
the most unobservant, at once. For instance, my cowman, who 
takes no interest in birds whatever, on arrival at our new house 
asked me the first morning our woodlark began to sing in September : 
" What is that little bird singing about here as good as a canaiy ? ’’ 
a very good description of the song. 
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amount of cover has lingered over from the ptevkms 
summer’s growth. It is true that 1 have seen it at times 
in February on a stubble field, but only on such a stubble 
that a good farmer would be ashamed of, ankle deep in 
couch grass and foulness. It is not here that we must 
look for the nest. That will be away from the plough 
and out on the grass ground, and as we have said already, 
only where some cover can be found. It may be a little 
patdi of dead and crumbling bracken only (not too much, 
because the bird hates heavy bracken), or where a thin 
bramble or two has protected the grass from hungry 
animals. 

Trees or high bushes there must be somewhere 
near. I have never found the woodlark far away from 
trees, out on the bare opens. The sort of place that I 
mean is often found in the West on grassy, sloping hill- 
sides, where stunted oaks and other trees are scattered 
over the ground; or on barrens and sheep ground, 
where fine whitish dead grass has remained over from 
the previous smnmer’s growth. 

One very soon gets to know the look of the kind 
of groimd which a woodlark desires for its residence, 
and in such places the woodlark will probably betray 
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its presence witib a song. The song is beycmd my 
powers to describe, but is a sweet-'soupding and a 
striking s(n^, and will arrest a listoier’s attentkm at 
once. If no sound is heard, it will be necessary to 
walk about the ground keeping one’s eyes open. The 
birds are very tame, and will possibly only be flushed 
with difficulty, but once the woodlark is seen flying, the 
“stumpy,” short “tailed appearance will identify it at 
once. 

In early spring the old birds do not seem to use their 
ddightful little fluty call note — tluee, tluee — ^very often; 
but when the yoimg are flying in small ftunily parties 
later in the summer they call repeatedly to each other, 
using this note. At any time after the 20th of March 
it is worth while looking for a nest. At that time of year 
nests can easily be seen, and are generally quite easy to 
find by searching suitable areas without watching the 
l^ds. Probably the first thing that catches the eye will 
be a neat, deep little round scrape in a tussock of grass 
or a patch of dead bracken. The scrape is as pronounced 
as a peewit’s, and like the peewit the bird often makes 
several. Often as I have tried, I have never been able 
to discover how the bird makes this scrape, which it 
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uses for making a small, very deep and compact nest.' 
The first materials used are bits of wool, moss, and 
rough grass, and the nest itself is made of fine grass 
carefully fdted together. When growth has begun the 
nest is often entirdy concealed from view in a tussock, 
and the bird enters it by means of a short tunnd through 
the grass. 

The woodlark does not seem to lay many eggs in her 
first nest of the year, the April nest. Three ^gs are 
often found, and very sddom indeed are there more 
than four. In the second nest, the May nest, when 
fix)d is more plentiful, the bird lays more eggs, four or 
often five can then be foimd. In appearance the eggs 
are quite different from a skylark’s, white with small 
brownish, and reddish dots speckled thickly and evenly 
all over them. They vary in some degree, and I have 
seen ^gs that looked like large grey wagtail’s. 

In spite of its habit of early nesting, it does not seem 
to be a hardy bird, and a late fall of snow destroys many 
nests. Some years ago a snowfall in April caused the 

* “ Their nests are usually more compact than those of the 
skylark, and will bear being taken up from the hole in which they 
are built.” — ^Professor Newton, quoted in Stevenson’s Birds of Norfolk. 
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birds to desot every one dte five nests that I had 
under observation, even though the eggs were very nearly 
hatching at die time. 

We are sure that the woodlark has increased in 
numbers very greatly in tihe last thirty years, and th^ 
it is extending its range. The bird can easily be over- 
looked, but one now frequently finds it in places where 
(me can be quite certain that it did not exist before 
the war. It was remarkable that we found it all over 
the West Country, wherever there was suitable territory, 
on our first peace time expeditions, and we are 
certain that the bird formerly was not in many places 
where it is now well distributed. We feel sure that 
we could not have overlcmked it in former days, because 
we know the birds so well and must have seen and 
noted them had they been present. 

Photography of so tame and trustful, a bird is a 
matter little difficulty. Brcx^ has photographed the 
nest in a very extraordinary situation, namely in a 
cornfield. It was not in an ordinary cornfield, however, 
and the field was half grass of a suitable kind, an 
old nesting haunt of the bird, and half of war plough. 
In the case of die illustration here given the bird is 
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standuig by an empty nest. The prominent stripe over 
the eye and the short tail can be seen. The young were 
fully fledged, and had run out of the nest like little 
mice. At the time the photograph was taken the hen was 
calling disconsolately at the empty nest. The two young 
ones had taken cover in the hide itself, and when they 
answered her she came fearlessly to the hide and fed 
them actually inside it. 

Our favourite place in which to hunt the woodlark 
is a valley of gold, a truly gilden vale. It is a peaceful 
coimtry and has sheltered many famous men, from 
Harold the Saxon down to that coimtry clergyman 
whose orders to his flock used to be, “ Don’t do as I 
do, but do as 1 say.** 

Note by Commander A. T. Wilson, R.N., of Garth, 
Breconshire. 

Although I have alwa3rs looked for and found the woodlark 
nesting on sandy wastes and commons, to my surprise one day I 
beard a woodlark singing on a hedge dividing a bare grass field 
from plough land. The place for a good mile around was the very 
spot which one would not look for them. 

The plough was out of the question for a nest, so I thought I 
would look round the bare grass field for curiosity, and to my surprise 
on very bare ground under one tiny dead bracken stalk about three 
inches long was the nest with four eggs. 
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Two eggs is a wery comaoa first dutch in these parts, but &!ld 
mice destroy many eggs and nests of the woodlark. I have watched 
five pairs building in earty Ainil, and every nest was pulled to pieces 
before it was finished. 

For an exceptionally tame tfird I find she deserte fresh eggs for 
the silliest reasons imaginable, such as a heavy shower which wets 
the nest and perhaps breaks off the pet dead bnudren leaf which she 
loves to think has covered her from view. 

Once incubating, I have never to my memory seen one desert. 
A woodlark’s second nest is generally in another field anything up 
to three hundred yards away. She has usually two sites, and if 
one is robbed or destroyed she immediately builds in the other one, 
and I have noticed that the place she hat^es out in last is the site 
she chooses the following year. 

Even if she successfully rears her first brood, she always goes to 
the other site for her second laying. 
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THE CROSSBILL 

w. have written about the crossbill before and 
described some of its nesting habits, but on that 
occasion we were unable to do much observation. A 
little owl cut short the entertainment by slaying oiu: bird 
on its nest during the night, but we determined to try 
again. Such a rare bird as the crossbill deserved a further 
endeavour, and so we went in search of another nest the 
following year. 

On March i8th, the day on which we began our 
search, we found two nests, but they were both in the 
building stage only and of no use for photography. By 
this date, of course, all crossbills should have been sitting, 
and most of them should have had young. 

We saw one thing of interest during the day. A 
little owl flew out of a fir tree in front of us, and as 
usual every bird in the neighbourhood began to mob it 
and scream out a note of alarm. Among the crowd of 
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firig^tened little birds vrt saw a pair of crossbills. The 
latter were the most noisy of the whole party, and fussed 
about calling **chipp, chipp, chipp,** incessantly and 
loudly. 

On the next day we met a keeper, who told us that 
he had seen a pair of crossbills collecting nesting material 
a fortnight before. He showed us the exact place and 
the line on which the birds had flown when they went to 
the nest. It did not seem a very promising place for 
crossbills. They had been seen in the middle of a thick 
wood, not of firs alone, but of trees of all kinds, and as 
we followed up the line along which they had been seen 
to carry the material we could find no sign of the 
usual scattered fir trees in which a crossbill likes to nest. 

Suddenly the keeper saw a little nest on the end of 
a fir bough about twenty-five feet from the ground, and 
drew our attention to it. We soon saw that it was the 
very nest which we were looking for, because the hen 
crossbill could be seen gazing at us over the side of the 
nest. It was not in a promising situation. The nest 
was on the extreme end of the bough, some eighteen 
feet from the main stem of the tree. It was impossible 
to get the photograph from the tree itself, and as usual 
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the crossbill had chosen an isolated bough which no 
squirrel could use to cross to any ndghbouiing tree. 

There was, however, one tree, a very juvenile spruce, 
within range of the nest, but it did not look strong enough 
to support a man’s weight. We determined to give it 
a trial, and so we brought up a ladder and tied it to this 
little tree. The ladder, we found, was too short to give 
us a real view into the nest, and so a rope was fastened 
almost to the very top of the sapling, while Brook climbed 
up and tested its strength. It seemed secure enough, 
thin though it looked, and so Brook determined to take 
the risk. The onlookers felt somewhat uncomfortable 
as to his fate, because his weight was carried by a stem 
not much thicker than a stout walking-stick. 

He tied himself into the rope securely, and we passed 
him up the camera. I in my turn went up to the top 
of the fir tree in which the nest was built, passed the 
rope through the topmost fork of the tree, and tied myself 
to it. The keeper took hold of the other end of the rope, 
and I let myself slide out over the outermost branches. 
The nest had to be cleared of a few overhanging twigs, 
and this was the only way to get near it. The keeper 
paid out the rope carefully, and let me drop slowly until 
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I came to the nest. The bird did not fly off until 
I touched the nest, and when she had gone I saw that 
there were two eggs of the usual greenfinch type. Duiii^ 
the few seconds I was at the nest the hen crossbill 
fluttered round within a foot or two of my head, and 
before I had been lowered on to the groimd she was 
back on the eggs again. 

The camera was only about twelve feet from the 
nest, and yet no concealment was necessary for the 
photographer. The birds were tame, even for crossbills, 
who are among the tamest of all birds, and both of 
them would go to the nest, even when two or three 
people were on the ladder, talking and looking at 
them. They took not the slightest notice of human 
beings, and carried on their duties quite naturally as if 
no one was watching them. 

Almost immediately after we had finished otir 
preparations the cock arrived and fed the hen on the 
nest, and the first photograph we obtained was of the 
pair together. 

The weather during our visit was very bad indeed ; 
snow squalls came down on us at frequent intervals, and 
the light was seldom good enough for photograpl^. 
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Cock Crossbill above nest 
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We were at the nest for two whole days and another 
morning, and yet only for half an hour of that time 
could the light be described as good. 

Unlike other small birds, the hen never left the nest 
to feed hemelf. She was just like a little hawk, and was 
fed on the nest itself by the cock. He arrived every 
three-quarters of an hour or so, and went to the 
nest, when the hen stood up and fluttered her wings, 
making suffidoit noise — a continuous “chip, chip, 
chip ” quickly repeated — to attract the attention of any 
wandering bird’s-nester who happened to be within two 
htmdred yards. The cock then fed her by regurgitation, 
bringing up from his crop a yellow, oily mass, evidently 
half-digested seeds fi-om fir cones. 

After being fed the hen always flew off for a few 
minutes, and preened and stretched herself before she 
came back to sit on the nest again. Sometimes when 
the cock was late in coming the hen would begin to be 
restless, opening her beak convulsively at intervals as if 
she was hungry. If he remained away for over an hour 
she refused to wait longer, and left the nest before he 
arrived. On one occasion the cock arrived just after she 
had left. He did not go away and search for her, but 
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remained by the nest and waited until she came back, 
when he fed her as usual. 

We did not have good luck» for never once was 
the light good enough for photography on the many 
occasions when both birds were at the nest together, 
although on the one occasion when, as already described, 
the cock was at the nest alone, owing to his late arrival, 
the light was quite good. 

On the second day of our visit we found diat the 
eggs had hatched during the night, but the hen did not 
feed the yoimg until the next morning, and when she 
did do so it was by regurgitation, in the same way that 
a canary feeds its young. The cock brought all food into 
the nest and fed his mate in the same way as before, but 
his methods were different once the young were hatched. 
Before they arrived there was some love play and display 
of courtship when he fed the hen, but afterwards he 
attended strictly to business, and so did she. The feeding 
was done much more quickly, and there was little noise 
made over it. We also saw the hen bring in a feather 
and tuck it into the side of the nest afto: the young had 
hatched. 

Crossbills are very pretty birds, and the pair we 
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watched were exceptionally handsome. The cock was 
a very dark bird, almost scarlet in colour. The cold 
and snow seemed to cause them no inconvenience. A 
bird whidi chooses the inclement months of February 
and March in which to nest must be very hardy, and 
this pair of crossbills took very little notice of a heavy 
fall of snow. The young seem to be able to survive very 
inclement weather indeed, but the keepers told us that a 
heavy snowfall which weighs down all the boughs does 
a great deal of mischief, and destroys many nests. 

The young ones in our nest had to face very hard 
times indeed during their fledging period, but the keeper 
kept his eye on them and reported that they flew safely 
a fortnight later. 
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THE SWIFT 

T’HE swift' is a most interesting and a very higjily- 
spedalised bird. It is specially built for one purpose 
and one purpose only — ^to spend its life on the wing and 
in the air. It never comes to earth for any purpose, even 
to drink. It sips up the water it requires in the manner 
of the swallows and martins, dipping it up as it flies over 
±e surface. 

The swift is the most ubiquitous of all birds, 
and on a June day it would be hard to find a single 
spot in Britain where swifts are not in sight, wheeling 
and dashing through the air. On the bare hill-tops, over 

> In dealing with this bird I can only humbly try to follow 
the great master, Gilbert White. He knew sdl about this “ amusive ” 
bird as he called it, and set out his knowledge fully (White’s Selborne, 
letter, September 28 th, 1774). I am glad that I have made my 
pilgrimage to Selborne and stood in the same place where the old 
gentleman most have once stood, watching his swifts wheeling and 
screaming round the church. 
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the fields, in the towns, on the fens and marshes and by 
the sea, they are always present. Distance means very 
little to such fast-moving creatures, and they range over 
the country for miles roimd their nesting-places. Bar the 
short time in which the bird is hatching its eggs it is 
seldom at rest, and the distances which it covers during 
its life must be tremendous. 

At midsummer swifts are flying very early, at peep 
of dawn, and continue flying well into the dusk. The 
birds are then flying for some nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-four, and if one judges their speed correctly at 
thirty-five to forty miles an hour, a hard-working bird 
must cover about six or seven hundred miles a day 
searching for its food. 

Catch a swift on the nest gently’ — an easy thing 
to do — ^and hand it to a little child. Children are very 

» Not long ago we were catching a swift on the nest. An old 
labourer passed by, and seeing us on the ladder he remarked slowly : 
" What be robbing now ? A shame I call it. Think of the thousands 
of miles them birds come every year.** He knew more than did 
the greatest naturalist of the eighteenth century. The latter w^ 
not sure that they migrated, but thought that they might remain 
in this country, hibernating in holes (letter, August 4th, 1767), or 
possibly under the mud of ponds (letter, November 4th, 1767), 
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&ig^tened of swifts. The helpless black creature with 
little sharp dinging claws is uncanny to look at and to 
hold. Its immensdy long fluttering wings, the wide gape 
of its jaws, its extraordinary little legs, its large black 
eyes, and the dull black of its plumage seem to exdte 
a child’s repulsion, and few children will come near the 
bird. The wings, shaped like a scythe blade, are built 
for speed and flying without eflbrt for long periods at a 
time. In the illustration here given the length of the 
wings is noticeable. 

The legs are built for clinging only, and are useless 
for any other purpose whatever. The small feet and 
daws seem to grow straight out of the bird’s body, and the 
shank of the leg is not visible. Hence the bird cannot 
walk, or jump, or in faa use its feet for any purpose 
whatever save to cling to a wall or cliff-side. When 
leaving the nest they can only shuffle out of the hole 
with difficulty, and on the ground they are as ungainly 
as they are graceful when in flight. 

The wide gape is necessary for the bird to use in 
snapping up its prey— flying inserts — ^in the air. Go to a 
stream-side when the May flies are hatching, watch a 
May fly rise off the water feebly fluttering, and keep your 
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eyes on it. Presently a black streak passes the tradk of 
the May fly, and it simply is not. You hear the snap 
of the swift’s bill, and all that is left of the delicate 
insect are its shiny wings falling slowly through the air 
to the ground. 

The swift’s eyesight must be extraordinarily keen.' 
That it is able to see insects in time to snap them up 
at the high speed at which it flies shows this, and probably 
this is why the eye is so large. Yet it is apt to strike 
telegraph wires in full flight. There is one point on the 
River Severn where many wires cross the water. Such 
numbers of swifts dashed themselves to destruction at 
this place, that kindly folks have covered the wires with 
corks to give warning to the swifts of their danger, and 
the slaughter has now practically ceased. 

The swift’s natural nesting-places originally seem to 
have been the crevices and cracks in cliffs, but nowadays, 
while it still nests in such places in numbers, it has 
become more or less an ecclesiastical bird, and is 
quite content to go no farther than the holes and 
shelters which the work of men’s hands have provided 

' See Professor J. A. Thomson's Biology of Birds, Chapter xn. 
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for it— holes in mins and in church towers, or in 
thatched roofe and under the eaves of houses and 
cottages. It makes no real nest of any sort. At any rate, 
it never comes to earth to collect material, in fact its 
build would prevent it doing so, and I have never seen 
the swift collect material floating in the air, as other 
observers have stated, while the nest is made generally 
of the debris of other birds’ nests. 

The swift is a late arrival, and does not come to 
England imtil the very end of April or early May. By 
the time it begins to nest, in the last days of May or the 
beginning of June, the starlings and other birds have mostly 
finished nesting, and the holes which they have used are 
empty and vacant for another tenant. The swift accepts 
the empty places gratefully, and foul though many of the 
holes are, it enters and takes possession. It uses the old 
nesting materials lying in the hole — straws, feathers, dust 
and so on — ^and glues them together by means of its saliva. 
Put your hand into a swift’s nest and feel. You will 
find the eggs lie in a little hard cup among the mbbish 
in the hole. The hardness is due to the bird’s saliva, 
and I have seen nests in which it was plastered so thick 
that it had a shiny ai^earance. 
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The eggs are few in number, nearly always two, very 
rarely three, and I have many times seen one only. 
They are pure white in colour, and the only remarkable 
thing about them is their shape. They are very long 
and thin, and must be the longest eggs in proportion 
to thdr width laid by any bird. 

The cock does not seem to aid the hen in hatching 
the eggs. He flies screaming past the nesting hole at 
intervals, and his wife often faintly answers him from the 
darkness inside. He visits her at frequent intervals, and 
probably feeds her on the eggs, and he spends some part 
of his time sitting crouched beside her as she broods 
the eggs. 

Swifts make the shortest stay of any of our migrants. 
They do not arrive until early May, and they begin to 
depart southward in the last days of July and in early 
August, within a few days of the young ones’ departure 
from the nest. They begin to leave us while it is still 
the height of summer, and have nearly all gone by the 
middle of August. 
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THE JAY 

'jpHE jay is a bird of great beauty, but is also, I 
am a&aid, a thief and a murderer. It is a great 
robber of small birds’ nests, particularly of thrushes and 
blackbirds, and destroys their young also. Gamekeepers 
destroy it at every opportunity, and its rotting corpse 
can be seen on every gibbet, with the lovely blue of its 
wing feadiers bleaching and fading in the sim and rain. 

Whether the jay does harm to game is, in our opinion, 
doubtful. It does not hunt the hedgerows. It is a wood- 
land bird for preference, and does not hatmt the open 
where most game birds nest. Its chief prey in spring 
seems to be the eggs and young of small birds, and keepers 
trap it by using as bait a thrush’s or blackbird’s nest 
and eggs. But these are not the only birds it harries. 

Not long since I had found the nests of seven pairs 
of golden-crested wrens in a small avenue of spruce and 
Douglas fir. One after another the nests were destroyed, 
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and always in the same peculiar manner. The bottom 
of the nest was pulled out, and the feathers in the lining 
of the nest were scattered all roimd the place. I com- 
plained to the keeper, thinking some mischievous boy 
was at work. This particular keq)er is the best bird 
observer of any of his profession with whom I have 
acquaintance. He gave a quiet smile and took me to a 
long-tailed tit’s nest placed against the stem of an oak tree, 
which we had found some time before. It was tom to 
pieces in exactly the same way, and absolutely destroyed. 
The keeper told me he had seen a jay fly down and pull 
out the bottom of the nest, which fell to the ground. 
The jay dived after it, and he watched the thief gobble up 
all the little eggs, searching the feathers and remnants 
of the nest with great care. This jay was the thief in 
every case, and the scotmdrel destroyed four more attempts 
to nest on the part of the golden-crested wrens. 

This same keeper tells me that only once in his 
experience has he known the jay to touch game eggs, 
and then only of two pheasants’ nests, the ^gs of which 
were laid in an open glade without any cover of any kind, 
and which were in consequence an abnormally tpmp tin g 
bait to any casual passer-by. 
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In the illustration here given the robber is seen at 
work. Brook was waiting to photograph a mistle-thrush 
at the nest. Suddenly a jay arrived, and proceeded to 
help himself. He worked with expedition, and ate the 
four eggs in about as many seconds. Brook had only 
time to expose one plate, and long before he had placed 
another in the camera the jay had left the scene. T^e 
only thing remaining in the nest was the broken shell 
of a single egg. 

All hawks, the sparrow-hawk in particular, fill the 
jay with dread. His flight is weak and slow, and no doubt 
hawks find him an easy prey if they catch him in the 
open. I have several times found the place where a 
sparrow-hawk has struck and killed a jay, and probably this 
is the reason why the jay is seldom in the open. He 
only leaves cover when tempted to do so by the prospect 
of an easy and tasty meal, for instance, a bean field; 
or to cross from one wood to another. He goes from 
tree to tree and seldom takes long flights out in the op^. 
He is very fond of beans and of acorns. Not long ago 
I was astonished to see jays in numbers flying continually 
out in the open ftir fix)m any woodland. By watching 
t hfT P I found that they were in pursuit of acorns, which 
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were scarce that year> and could be found only on two 
trees, both Tui^ey oaks, growing out in the middle of a 
park. The jays had foimd them out, and gathered to the 
feast. 

The jay shows his fear and hatred of the sparrow-hawk 
by giving vent to loud squawks whenever he catches 
sight of one. If a jay finds a sparrow-hawk resting in 
a bush full fed, he sets up a series of shrieks which 
in a few moments will bring on the scene such of his 
comrades as may be in hearing. Some years ago 1 was 
out shooting, and was sitting on a log awaiting the arrival 
of the beaters who had started a long way back. Very 
shortly I heard a jay yelling and coming towards me. and 
presently I saw him fiying after a hen- sparrow-hawk, 
which was fiying heavily along, and which finally settled 
in a holly bush over my head. I do not shoot hawks ; 
such beastliness is a keeper’s job, and not mine. The 
hawk sat in full view ; she was gorged and too sleepy to 
retaliate on any disturber of her peace. Fully a dozen 
jays arrived and fluttered round at a safe distance, staring 
and bobbing about. They set up a noisy chorus of screams 
and shrieks. They yelled imtil it sounded as if their 
throats were sore and their voices were hoarse. Many 
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blackbirds arrived and joined in the general tumult, 
but the sparrow-hawk took not the slightest notice, and 
merely sat there looking bored and sleepy until the beaters 
came along and the comedy ended. 

The jay is the keeper’s watch -dog. Nothing can 
move in winter without the jays setting up their warning 
shout. They then warn the keeper of the presence of 
everything he dislikes, fox, dog, cat, stoat, hawk and 
even of man himself but when the jay is nesting it 
becomes a silent and invisible bird. It keeps out of sight, 
and remains silent save imder very great provocation. 
I have never heard a jay’s shout of rage or warning 
in May, save when I have moved the bird off its nest 
and it was anxious for the safety of the eggs or young. 

One habit of the nesting jay I have never seen 
recorded. If anyone climbs up to and examines a jay’s 
nest in which the bird has not yet laid its full clutch of 
e^ he will find on his return that the eggs have been 
sucked. This is sure to happen. In my opinion the 
jay sucks its own eggs after any such disturbance. Many 
other birds will not bear any intrusion on the part of 
human beings before they begin to sit hard, the other 
great examples being the hawfinch, and very often also the 
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goldfinch. The jay is always near its nest and keeps a 
watch on it. You may never see it, but you can always 
be sure that it knows for certain if you climb up to the 
nest. The matter is allowed to proceed no farther, and 
the jay instantly gives up all hopes of nesting successfully, 
and abandons the attempt. Useless, abandoned, cold 
eggs lie in the nest, inviting the attentions of any egg 
eater who may pass. The jay reasons, I suppose, that if 
a free meal is going it might as well take advantage of 
it, and helps itself to its own offspring. 
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ON THE BRECKS 

The Short-eared Owl 

•yHE short-eared owl is a bird of the marsh and moor- 
land, and is by no means easy to find. It nests on 
the ground, and is not a woodland or a tree bird like 
most other owls. It demands wide open spaces to live 
in : Norfolk marshes, heather moors in the North, and 
the rushy wastes of Wales and Southern Scotland. 

We were planning to go after a short-eared owl in Wales 
when we came across the nest which is pictured in these 
pages. It was purely by chance that we heard of the nest, 
and it was in a most unlikely place that we found it. In fact, 
we are told that the short-eared owl has seldom nested in 
that particular district before. We were on the wide open 
sandy wastes of East Anglia, the “ brecks,” when a keeper 
told us that he knew of an owPs nest on the groimd with 
no less than nine eggs in it, and as he described the bird as 
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being quite a small owl, this fact, together with ±e 
astonishing number of eggs, so whetted our curiosity that 
we set off post-haste to interview the bird at once. 

Our guide led us into the bracken, and out on the 
brecks there are seas of fern — ^mile upon mile of good 
cover for all wild things. Our first intimation that we 
were near the nest was that we suddenly heard a flop 
behind us. We looked roimd, and there we saw ten yards 
away a short-eared owl. It was the cock. He was doing 
his best to attract our attention, spreading his wings out 
wide and waving them about, and making a clucking 
noise and occasionally also plaintive moans, “ow, ow.” 
The hen suddenly dashed out of the bracken at our feet, 
and we saw the nest with the nine eggs in it exactly as 
the keeper had described. It was a mere hollow pressed 
down by the bird’s breast, and was situated in the middle 
of a huge patch of dead bracken of the previous year’s 
growth. At that time, early May, the new green shoots 
had not yet forced their way through. The situation was 
very different from the one in which we had last coma 
across the short-eared owl, among the heather of Caithness. 
On that occasion the common gulls were mobbing it, 
stooping down at its head whenever it settled, and the 
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owl ducked and bowed grot^quely in its efforts to do^ 
their attacks. 

Nine oggs is a large number for a short-eared owl to 
lay, the usual number being four or five. There were 
instances of as many as a dozen eggs being laid in a nest 
during the big vole plague which occurred in Eskdalemuir 
some thirty years ago. A great deal has been written 
about that plague which we have not been able to read, 
but we have been to Eskdalemuir ourselves and heard the 
sheep farmers* and the shepherds’ description of it from 
their own mouths. 

Voles suddenly appeared in countless numbers all over 
the grassy hills, and devoured all the herbage. They left 
hardly a bite for the sheep, and some of the local {teople 
went so far as to say that the voles were a judgment sent 
ftom above to punish those who had destroyed all the 
birds of prey in the interests of sport. Such a mass of 
food attracted owls, hawks, and buzzards in great numbers, 
and many birds that had seldom been seen in the valley 
before became quite common for a time. The short- 
eared owls were so encouraged by the copious feast spread 
before them everywhere that they laid abnormal clutches 
of eggs, and nests containing ten to a dozen eggs were 
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found. This state of affairs lasted for a couple of years, 
then the voles disappeared as suddenly as they had come. 
No one can eiiplain how they came or where they went, 
but with their disappearance most of the birds of prey 
departed also. No one who lives in Eskdalemuir is very 
eager to shoot a buzzard or an owl even nowadays. As 
one farmer said, I do not shoot buzzards. The voles 
may come back, and then I shall want the buzzards to 
kill them.” 

When we had foimd the nest, and were standing 
beside it, both birds flew round and round our heads in 
the broad daylight. Short-eared owls have a very easy, 
buoyant flight, and are quite at home in the light of day, 
never retreating into darkness as the other owls do when 
they are disturbed. We got to know this pair of birds 
very well during the course of our stay. The cock was 
always on guard somewhere near the nest, and invariably 
appeared at once whenever we went towards it, often 
flying three or four himdred yards to meet us. After a time 
I noticed that he showed a desire to attack us. He kept 
making half-hearted stoops at our heads, and I encouraged 
him by pretending to be frightened and running away. 
Very soon he got so bold that he began to press the attack 
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home in deadly earnest, until at last I trsdned lum rather 
too so well that he clipped a neat little piece out 
of my left ear when I was not keeping an eye on him. 

Brook’s great joy is to take speed photographs of birds 
in flight, and he was very keen to get to work on the 
short-eared owl. I was the vile body to experiment on, 
and went and stood by the nest while Brook took his 
photographs. The owl had to be watched very carefully. 
He made determined stoops every few seconds, but by 
means of undignified ducks and bobs I dodged most of 
his kindly attentions, and he actually only struck me once 
on the should^. The hen disappeared after a dme, and 
left the defence of ±e nest to her mate alone. 

A hide had to be made, and we made one out of fir 
boughs. A large fir tree had blown down very 
conveniently a short distance away, and we used the 
boughs for the hide, sticking them firmly in the ground 
in a circle, imtil the foliage made a round green tent. 
The birds were then left to settle down, and we walked 
away again. The cock saw us off the premises and 
followed us for quite a quarter of a mile. 

We were away for some days, and when we returned 
we hoped to find that the eggs had hatched. The cock 
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flew towards us, showing great exdtement. He kept 
shaking himself and quivering in the air in a curious 
way. On three or four occasions he closed his wings 
and made little short dives down through the air. 

When we came close to the nest he attacked us in real 
earnest. We found that the eggs were hatching, and that 
two of the young ones were already out of the shell. 
Remains of a couple of mice were by the nest. The head 
keeper on this estate made a most interesting statement to 
us about owls generally. He said, “ We have always shot 
owls on the estate until this year, but have decided to 
preserve them in the future. They may take a certain 
number of young game birds, but they also take rats and 
mice, and I am convinced that they do us more good 
than harm.” Here was a man who had spent his life in 
preserving game, and had changed his opinions. It agreed 
with our own view, that birds of prey do game very little, 
if any, harm, provided they are in reasonable numbers. 

We did not anticipate much trouble with birds who 
were as bold as these two owls, and we were not mistaken. 
In a very short time the hen flew back to the nest and 
settled on the ground about ten yards away. She walked 
the rest of the way and came on the nest without hesitation. 
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As she walked up she looked like a benign old lady in 
a sunbonnet with her round white face and large eyes, 
but once she was on the eggs she was apt to assume a 
very different expression at die sight or sound of any 
enemy. When alarmed, she contracted her face, her 
short ears went up, her eyes half closed, and dark feathers 
appeared on her cheeks and forehead. It was no longer 
the face of a benign old lady but the face of a fiend. The 
sight of it would have frightened a child who came on the 
nest unawares, but evidendy she did not assume this 
countenance in order to inspire terror. She did so for 
protecdon only. The round white facial disk of her 
normal appearance would have attracted the eye at once, 
whereas afrer she had put up her ears the white disappeared, 
and she was much more difficult to see. It was not only 
when she heard me coming that she assumed this 
threatening expression, for once when a carrion crow flew 
over croaking she instandy assumed it, and a long time 
passed before she allowed her face to relax back to its 
normal shape. 

At the time of our visit the yoimg ones were too small 
to be fed, and we never saw the hen attempt to do so, 
nor did the cock ever go near the nest. Later on, when 
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the young had grown larger, it would have been interesting 
to study their ways, but we had to go away after the 
golden eagle, and could not prolong our stay. We 
hope that now short-eared owls have come to the brecks 
to breed they will increase, and give us another chance 
to study their habits at our leisure. 

2. The Stone Curlew 

The stone curlew has several names, others being 
the Norfolk plover or thick-knee. It is a bird of the 
downs and open wastes, and we saw it on the “ brecks ” 
— ^vast flat sandy expanses to be foimd in East Anglia, 
the country in which the great bustard used to live until 
its final disappearance nearly a century ago. 

The stone curlew is a migrant, and arrives in early 
April on its nesting ground, beginning to nest soon 
afterwards if the weather is encouraging. The nest is a 
very small shallow scrape on the ground, and contains two 
eggs as a rule. They are large and almost fill the scrape, 
and are stone-coloured with black and brown blotches all 
over them. We have seen nests in many places, on sandy 
rye fields, and on both the cultivated portion and the 
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stony, flint-strewn wastes of the chalk downs in Southern 
England. 

The stone curlew is a large bird, nearly as large 
as the ordinary curlew, and living as it does out 
on bare, open ground, it is easy enough to watch. In 
consequence we have found it very easy to discover the 
nest by watching, provided we have kept well out of sight. 
It is a wary bird, and runs away at the first sight of man, 
moving very quickly on the ground until it takes flight 
at a considerable distance from the nest. 

The two nests we have photographed were not far 
fix)m the short-eared owl’s nest. They had been found 
for us by a keeper some time previous to our arrival, and 
we had asked him to put up a hide over each of them. 
When we arrived on the scene we found that he had carried 
out the worit most efficiently. Starting by placing a single 
fir bough close to the nest, he had gradually added more and 
more at intervals, imtil in the course of a fortnight he 
had made hides as big as hen-houses over each of the nests 
without alarming the birds in any way. They were quite 
accustomed to the hides — ^large as they were — ^when we 
first saw than. 

Most of the hides which we have used have been 
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very small and roughly fashioned> but these were palaces. 
A whole family of people could have sat in them with 
ease, and for once Brook was really comfortable. 
He even took a chair inside with him. Parts of the 
'‘breck” have been planted, and to our surprise we 
found the nests were inside a wood. There were wide 
footing rides some fifty yards in width, splitting up the 
various plantings, and the stone curlews had nested out 
on these open spaces, but they invariably ran into the 
trees immediately they saw anyone approaching. As a 
rule, in our experience, the stone curlew lives far away 
firom trees, but we were told that they had always nested 
on this ground, and had continued to do so after the trees 
had been (Wanted there. 

We watched both nests for a short time, and seeing 
that the birds were used to the hides and quite tame, 
decided to try for a photograph on one of the nests. 
The sitting bird came back very soon after Brook had been 
left in the hide, and sat on the eggs, while its mate came 
and stood close by in the shadow of the trees. It was 
a very hot, simny day, and the heat on such dry sandy soil 
was terrific. After a time the bird on the nest began to feel 
the heat greatly. It opened its beak and panted imtil at last 
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it could bear the discomfort no longer, and departed to 
join its mate in the shade. It soon returned a^iin, how- 
ever, and would only leave its duties for a few minutes at 
a time. Probably both birds sit, but we saw no evidence 
of this. Both sexes are alike in plumage, and if they ever 
relieved each other while we were there they did so when 
they were some distance away, and not actually at the 
nest itself. 

When we tried the other nest, we found that this 
bird was very shy and suspicious, even though it was 
quite accustomed to the hide ; another instance of how 
birds of the same species vary in behaviour. The hide 
had been placed somewhat closer to this nest than to 
the first, because it had been made with the object 
of using the short - focus lens. Photographs were 
obtained eventually, but the bird was away a considerable 
dme. Nothing had been done to alter the appearance of 
the hide, and what caused the birds to be suspicious was 
more than we could guess. They could certainly see 
nothing. The pair hung about together in the shelter of 
the trees for some time, occasionally making their weird 
call, but at length one came to the nest. 

Stone curlews always approach a nest with the same 
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mannerisms. They wander up as if they were not 
particularly interested in anything, and finally come up 
to the nest with lowered head. At dose quarters 
one can see the “duck-knee” from which they get 
one of their local names. Their eyes look very large, 
as indeed they are, and are yellow in colour, giving 
the bird a cruel look. 

All the keepers we spoke to on the “ breck ” were 
certain that they were cruel in deed as well as in 
appearance, having been seen to kill partridge and 
pheasant chicks on many occasions, and one keeper told 
us that he had watched a ring plover trying to protect its 
nestlings against the determined attack of a stone curlew. 

We found several other nests out on the open ground, 
and spent some time watching the birds. In one place 
two pairs of stone curlews had nests among niunbers of 
peewits, and the young ones of the latter were walking 
about busily feeding all round the two nests. We never 
saw any attempt on the part of the stone curlews to 
interfere with their neighboius. The cock peewits 
occasionally stooped down on the curlews and tried to 
drive them away, but that meant very little. The peewits 
attacked other birds also, which certainly were not up to 
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any mischief. We saw them attack French partridges and 
cock pheasants frequently, as indeed they always do if 
the latter come on the peewits’ nesting ground. 

We also saw a frmily of young stone curlews. 4^ we 
were coming out of a wood we happened to catch sisht 
of a sttme curlew running away in front of us, and seardied 
for its nest. The sharp-eyed keeper who was with us 
found the two young mies crouchmg fiat on the ground. 
They were stone coloured like the ^s, and difScult to see. 
Nothing would persuade them to run. Evoi if they had 
been picked up, they merely lay down flat when they 
were replaced on the ground, and refused to move. In 
this habit th^ are very different to young peewits and most 
other birds, who try to escape when they know they have 
been discovered. Like all young birds they suffered in 
the hot sim, and were panting heavily. Living as they do 
out on the bare open heath, the old birds must brood 
over them in sunny weather to give them relief from 
the heat. 

Bird life on these sandy wastes mtist have changed 
greatly in the last century. In old days no trees existed, 
and the country must have looked like a desert every year 
in late summer. Many birds unknown in those days 
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have come to live in that area since the trees were planted. 
The " brecks ” are quite waterless, and birds are thirsty 
little mortals . In a dry season there must be great suffering 
in many places. We noticed continuous processions of 
birds going to the houses in order to drink out of the rain 
gutters and water butts, and others going to the puddles 
on the road for the same reason. The game is well 
looked after, and pans of water are put out for the partridges 
and pheasants to drink in summer time. Other birds 
avail themselves of this kindness, and without such a 
supply one cannot but think that many of the finches 
would have a bad time in a dry summer ; in fact, it is 
doubtful whether they could exist at all in such a desert, 
unless they had this source of supply. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SANDWICH TERN 

•yHERE are several spedes^ of terns to be found in 
this country, and terns are to be seen at certain 
times everywhdre on our coasts. They are joyous 
little birds, real sea swallows in appearance, and most 
people must have seen them diving into the sea for their 
prey. They do not spend the winter with us, but arrive 
in May to nest and leave us again before autumn. The 
Sandwich tern is one of the rarest birds that visit us, 
and can only be seen in a few favoiured spots. It is 
larger and more strongly built than the other terns, and 
is a handsome bird. 

For a long time we had wanted to see this bird at 
the nest, and once we spent two whole days trying to 
find one in the north of Scotland. In that locality one 
or two pairs of Sandwich terns nested among hundreds 

> The common, Arctic, lesser, and the two rare kmds. Sandwich 
and roseate. , 
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of Arctic terns, and although the Sandwich tern has a very 
distinctive note, it is extremely difficult to pick it out 
among a ckmd of other terns. Watch keenly as we did, 
we were unsuccessful in our search, being defeated by 
the great numbers of Arctic terns, who by their wheeling 
and screaming made it absolutely impossible for us to 
keep an eye on any particular bird for any length of time. 
The particular bird which we wished to watch simply 
disappeared into the general crowd, and we were forced 
to give up our attempt, but our lack of success made 
us all the more anxious to try again later. 

At last there came a day in June when we were sitting 
by a Scottish roadside gazing at the Cairngorm mountains 
stretching across the horizon to the south, one of the 
most splendid views in Scodand. Of our holiday just 
sixty hours were remaining to us, and nearly two whole 
days of that time would have to be spent in travelling. 
The question we were debating was what we should do 
with the short time left at our disposal, and we decided 
to make our way south as fast as we could go imtil we 
came to Ravenglass in Cumberland. 

Now Ravenglass is well known as being one of the few 
summer homes of the Sandwich tern, and that was the 
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particular bird we wished to see, although terns of other 
species also nest in that i&voured place. Twenty-four 
hours later we arrived, and called on the keeper under 
whose protecti(»i the birds live on the sand-hills. Brown 
had been there for over thirty years, and is well known 
to many enthusiasts who like us have made a pilgrimage 
to Ravenglass. We met him first among the sand-hills 
in which the terns were nesting. It is a wide expanse, 
but the black-headed gulls nest all over it in hundreds, 
wheeling and screaming over every intruder’s head, and by 
watching them it is easy enough to find anyone who is 
on the ground. Brown told us that these black-headed 
gulls had increased to such an extent that they had 
become a pest. Their numbers had outgrown their 
food supply, and they were preying on the eggs of the 
other birds who nested round them. 

As a rule the black-headed gull is a harmless 
bird, and lives chiefly on insects and grubs, but here 
their numbers were so great and the competition for 
food so strenuous that they had to take to unnatural 
courses. 

As they had increased the terns had decreased in 
proportion, until about fifty pairs of Sandwich terns 
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now nested where two hundred pairs had been not many 
years before. 

The black-headed gulls were nesting everywhere. 
Their screams and cries almost deafened iis, and packs 
of young gulls ran before us throu^ the marram grass. 
Sucked eggs and the half-eaten corpses of young ones 
were littered all over the sand. Steps were being taken 
by the landowner to reduce their numbers, and one 
hopes they will be successful. There are plenty of places 
where the black-headed gull can nest without interfering 
with other birds, while here it is destroying the Sandwich 
tern, a very rare bird indeed. 

Brown led us through the sand-hills, and showed us 
a small colony of Sandwich terns. There were six 
nests in a clump within a space of three or four yards, 
and the eggs were hatching. They are handsome eggs, 
and much sought after by the collector. After an 
experience of thirty years Brown knows something of 
the wiles of the shadier sort of collector, and trusts no 
man. The eggs had been rendered useless for any cabinet, 
as soon as they had been laid, by means of the indelible 
lead pencil, and were scrawled all over with violet 
marks until their beauty was entirely destroyed. 
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We sat down and watched the birds. Frown was very 
much against any attempt at photography. He is fond of 
the birds amongst whom he has spent most of his life, and 
was certain that if a hide ym put up the terns would 
hang back, while the bolder gulls would come back at 
once and suck the eggs. Of course, terns are very easy 
birds to photograph, and have been photographed on 
many different occasions at Ravenglass, but that happened 
before the gulls had increased to such an extent as to 
be a nuisance and a plague. 

As we had walked along the beach on our way to 
meet Brown we had noticed an old wicker-work hamper 
which had been washed up and stranded on the beach. 
We persuaded Brown to allow us to disguise this old 
derelict with herbage and rushes and to place it near 
the nests so that we could watch the effect on the birds. 
He relented at last, and we were not long in putting the 
hamper in position, well disguised with greenery. The 
terns did not mind its presence in the least, and were 
back on the eggs before we had gone a hundred yards ; 
whereupon we sat down and watched them. 

Terns are curious birds when incubating their eggs, 
and are so resdess that they never seem to spend more 
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dian a few seconds on the eggs at a time. They suddenly 
rise all together and fly off screaming for no apparent 
reason* but after a short interval they return to the 
eggs and settle down to repeat the performance again 
in a few seconds. The puzzling thing is how they manage 
to keep their eggs warm at all, and that they ever hatch out 
successfully. Our little colony, though restless, were not 
more so than usual, and it was obvious that a photograph 
could easily and safely be taken ; but first the birds must 
be allowed to get thoroughly accustomed to the hamper, 
and so we left it for the night close beside the nests. 

Before we went away we took stock of our 
surroundings, and found them very beautiful. The 
terns’ home lies out on a spit of sand-hills between an 
estuary and the sea, and to the west of us were the 
mountains of the Lake District. We took out the map 
and identified the peaks whose names we had often 
heard, but which we were now seeing for the first time. 
They have a beauty all their own, quite unlike the Scottish 
mountains we had just left. It was a warm summer 
evening, and in additimi we had ±e Sandwich terns 
to watdi. It was difficult to tear ourselves away ftom 
so delectable a spot. 
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The next monung we wore up very early indeed, and 
were standing by the old hamper sooa after six o’clodt. 
Brodk habitually uses a very small hide, but the hamper 
was (me of the smallest hides he has ever occupied. It 
left him no room to spare, in ftict various portions of his 
anattmiy bulged outside and had to be disguised. 

lEs boots were visible from the back, and the 
iq>pearance of these greatly upset the equanimity of a 
gull whose young ones were within a yard of them. She 
kept stooping down at the hide screaming lustily, but 
her hostility did not alarm the terns, and I had only been 
watching for two minutes before they came back to 
their nests and settled down. As we have already said, 
the nests were all together in a clump covering a very 
small area of ground. The Sandwich tern always nests 
in diis way, and the nests are never scattered about as is 
the case with other terns. The sitting bird was often 
accompanied by its mate when the latter was not away 
fishing, and they looked a very contented family party 
as they sot or stood massed together. 

Only once did any dissension disturb the general 
peace of the little community. A bird came in ftom 
fishing canying a sand-eel in its bill, and settling by 
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to mate,, ofSared die food to to l^al spouse, but 
before tbat fish reached to proper destination it vm 
stoten away. A lady, evidendy of no morals whatever, 
who was sitting oa the next nest, snatched it very 
rudefy and swallowed it. There was nothing to be 
done, the fish had gone b^ond recovery, but the lady 
who had been wronged lost her temper completely, and 
foiiiy )ump«l on the thief. The other ladies had a 
good deal to say; everyone joined in the row, and it 
was several minutes before the hubbub died away and 
peace rdgned once more. Sandwich terns seem very 
human in their ways. Metropolitan magistrates appear 
to have many cases of this nature to unravel in the 
cloistered seclusion of their cotuts. 

Two of the terns differed in plumage from the rest. 
They had a white patch above the bill, and Brown 
expressed the opinion that they were very old birds. 
They can be seen on the left-hand side of the illustration. 

Movement among the birds was incessant. Brook 
very soon got as many photographs as he desired, and 
signalled that he had fini^ed. We carried the hamper 
away, and left the birds at peace again ; but brfore we 
went away we wanted to see something of the other 
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birds who lived in that sanctuary. We had already found 
an oyster-catcher’s nest, and seen a number of sheldrakes 
standing on the shore while thdr mates were on their 
nests in the depths of some Aibbit burrow. The common 
terns had their nests scattered about the sand-hills, and 
on the shingle we found a ringed plover’s nest. 

They were not of much interrat, but very soon we saw 
the bird that we were looking for, the lesser tem, which 
Brook had never seen before. They are the smallest of 
the terns, very delicate little birds indeed, but in spite 
of their small size they were attacking the black-headed 
gulls with great fierceness, and in consequence we knew 
that they mu^t have nests. We soon found their little 
eggs lying on the sand. Against such a background they 
are easy enough to see. It is when they lay their eggs 
on pebbles that the difficulty arises, for then the eggs 
match their surroundings so well that it is hard to find 
them, unless the bird is observed sitting and the exact 
place very carefully marked. We should have enjoyed 
takii^ another photograph, but our time had run out, 
and soon we were on our way south i^ain. 

It had been a veiy enjoyable adventure, stden as it 
were foom the veiy last moments of die holiday, and 
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ws diaE always look back on our stay in the teroery at 
Ravenglass widi pleasure. Our holiday was over, and 
we had many pleasant memories to look bade upon. 
To obtain our photographs we had had to travel &r. 
In die course of a few short summer wedks we had seen 
the waves beating in firom|the Atlantic against our western 
sea-dif^ ; in the south we had seen the Channel Reaming 
blue in the distance ; we had poled a boat through the 
dykes of the fiat fens on the east coast ; and we had tramped 
over the high hills of Scotland in the north, until finally 
die great moment came when we saw die great cliifs 
of Hoy in fiir-off Odmey shining red in the light of the 
setting sun. 

Before we end our narrative we must make one protest. 
It will be noticed that many of the birds which we 
have photographed are mercilessly destroyed by game 
preservers and their keepers. Several spedes once 
common in this country have been shot out entirely, 
and several others are yearly becoming rarer for the same 
reason. Yet we do not notice that game is correspondingly 
increasing as the “ vermin ” disappear. In the coimty 
of Herefordshire, for instance, every heronry has been 
destroyed in the last twenty years for the sake oi the 
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txout filling. No (Hie can say, homver, diat the trotit 
have increased in numbers as die herons have disai^)eared, 
and die only incitase that can be seen is in the niunbers 
of small gr^Si^ which now ctonber up several of our 
best streams, and which hs^ become a nuisance to the 
fisherman. The loss of the heron has brought no 
recompense, and in the same way we cannot see die 
benefit of the destruction Of many birds which are now 
being harried out of existence. 

Is there any game presoiver who can honesdy declare 
that he has had more game to kill because of the 
destrucdon of such birds as the merlin, hobby, and 
many others ? 

It is curious that the ardent protectionists seldom 
refer to the diabolical slaughter of rare and beautiful 
birds, such as owls, merlins, hobbies, eagles and skuas 
during ±e nesting season. 

Their publications refer continually with much abuse 
to the “ ruthless and relendess ” egg collector, and seldom 
a word is said about the loathsome massacre, made every 
year, and uselessly made, as we believe, in the name of 
^rt. The gun is often placed in the hands of die 
unlettered and ignonmt, and is sometimes used most 
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diotightl^sly. Can the protectionists not see what is 
die truth) that the gun, used as it is without any control 
of reason whatever, causes the chief part of the mischief, 
though the unscrupulous egg collector may complete the 
final ruin? 

Finally, we wish to thank those landowners and their 
keepers &om whom we have received help and encourage- 
ment. We mention no names, lest imdesirable attention 
should be called to birds they value ; but even if we do 
not recite the list of those who helped us, each and every 
one may rest assured that it is not for lack of gratitude 
on our part, and that we have not forgotten the help 
they gave us. 
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THE SPORT OF BIRD PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘TTIE methods by which photographs are obtained 
are quite simple and well known. There is no 
mystoy about them. To put it shortly, a hide is placed 
doae to the nest, the photc^pher is hidden within, and 
the mother-love of the bird nearly always compels it to 
return and &ce the camera. Individual birds of the 
same spedes vary enormously in their behaviour. Some 
are much more suspicious than others, and no one can 
prophesy how a particular bird will behave. It must 
never be forgotten that a bird can easily be made to desert 
its ^gs or even its young, and great precautions must be 
taken to prevent this. Bird photography has got a bad 
name with many people because several instances are 
kn9wn where birds have beoi made to desert, and a great 
deal has been written about the cruelty of the sport. To 
speak plainly, it is quite possible to be cruel if proper 
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pfccaudcms are sot ta^ ; but if care is exercised there is 
nothing to which the most humane person could object. 

It is wrong—as a rule save with a very bold bird->-to put 
a hide up and occupy it at once. This is more than most 
turds will stand ; and it is cruel to dare a bird to come back 
to a nest when its mother-love is obvicuisly wrestling 
with its natural timidity. The best method is, of course, 
to build the hide gradually— to throw down, say, a single 
branch or a small pile of heather and to add to this day 
after day imtil a good hide has been made. If time is 
not available for such lengthy proceedings, a small hide 
should be built and the photographer should retire to a 
distance. He can then watch the behaviour of the bird 
with glasses, and in a very short time he can tell whether 
the bird is too shy to remm or not. If she is obviously 
frightened the hide must be pulled down again and 
removed, so that the bird can return without fear. 

Birds which nest in colonies, such as rooks, herons, 
terns and others, are much easier to photograph than 
those which nest solitary by themselves. In colonies 
the birds whose nests are at a distance from the hide 
return at once, and their return gives encouragemoit to 
those whose nests are nearer to the hide. In a very short 
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time after die i^otc^plier is hidden the whole colony 
will have returned to their n^, and peace will reign again. 
I1iot(^taphy in such cases is ridiculously easy, provided 
a good hide has been made. 

Of course, some other poson must accompany the 
photographer to the hide, and walk away after the latter has 
bem covered in out of sight. A single person cannot walk 
up to the hide and disappear without exciting suspicion, and 
someone else must walk away from the hide and leave the 
coast apparently clear before the parent bird will return to 
the nest. Birds cannot count, but even these simple pre- 
cautions wUl sometimes not be sufficient to allay suspicion, 
and it will be fotmd that the bird will not face a hide 
when it is occupied. We have known several instances 
where a bird appeared to take no notice whatever of an 
empty hide, and yet refused to go near it when a man was 
concealed within. In such cases birds seem to sense a 
man’s presence by some method unknown to us. In some 
cases, apparently, this knowledge is due to the bird’s keen 
sense of smell. 

As r^ards the remarkable difference in behaviour 
between individual birds of the same species, we can quote 
our eiq>erience in photographing the common buzzard. 
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We made out first attempts to photograph this bird inland 
among the Welsh hiHs, and in that locality we found them 
very shy indeed. Most buzzards would leave the nest 
whenever a human being camie in sight— even when he was 
half a mile or more away ; and it was very difficult to 
persuade any of th«n to ffice a hide. At last, after a great 
expenditure of time and patience, a really bold pair of 
buzzards was discov^ed, and we obtained a good series 
of photographs from their nest ; but this particular pair 
of buzzards were out of the ordinary, and very tame in 
comparison to their neighbours. 

In contrast to this, we once went on expedition to see 
the buzzards nesting on the clifis of our western seaboard, 
and there we foimd buzzards to be habitually as 
tame as they were nervous and shy inland. The 
first buzzard which we found nesting on the sea-cliffs 
was so tame that it refused to be driven &om its 
nest. It allowed a small crowd of people to stand and 
look at it at a distance of only a few yards, and yet it 
refused to leave its eggs. Shouting and waving of hands 
and handkerchiefs did not disturb its equanimity. The 
buzzard sat calmly on, merely gazing at its tormentors, 
until they took pity on it and left it undisturbed. We 
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ooiiki baldly bdkfve our qres in view cf our experience with 
blizzards in previcms years, and for a time imagined ibat 
this partiadar bird must be an excqptkm to the others. We 
were suipri^ to find, however, that all the other txizzards 
cm that stretch of diff were e<|aa]ly tame, and determined 
to make the most of such easy subjects. We selected a 
nest, and after building a hide we found the buzzard to 
be as easy to photograph as any barn-door hen. 

^ain, it may happen that a bird will face the hide and 
be photographed readily oiough one day, and yet will 
refuse to come near the nest on the next occasion on 
which photography is attempted. It will be found that 
turds are easiest to photograph at certain stages during 
their nesting operations. Some birds will not mind the 
hide even when the eggs are fresh, and others will do 
nothing to help the photographer until incubation is 
advanced. Again, some birds, such as the golden eagle, 
will be found to provide the best subjects for photography 
when the young are very small, and to give fewer 
opportunities as die young grow older. 

As a rule a bird will return to the nest very quiddy, 
and if it does not do so the attempt should be abandoned. 
There are certain exceptions to this rule, however. For 
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instance, the hawk tdhe aie apt to leave their young 
umutended fen* hours at a time, provided the latter are 
not very anall and have begun to feather. Hence with 
these birds the photographer must be {urepared to spend 
hours in the hide before he obtains a picture. 

The search for a nest is not the least interesting part 
of the sport. Ihere is never a more pleasing moment 
than when one stands by a rare bird’s nest for the first 
time, particularly if one has bad to work hard to discover 
it. Having foimd one, the first thing to do is to decide 
where the hide is to be placed. If the nest is on the level 
ground, and the hide can therefore be placed wherever 
one may wish, a spot due south of the nest will be chosen 
in order to give the photographer every advant^e the 
sunlight will supply. If, on the other hand, the nest is on 
a cliff or up a tree that is a different matter, and the hide 
will have to be placed in any suitable situation that can 
be found overlooking the nest. 

The distance between the hide and the nest depends 
not only on the size of the bird which is being photo- 
graphed, but also, of course, on the lens which is bdng 
used. In our opinion it is better to use a short-focus 
lens , and on that accoimt to get as close to the nest as 
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possible ; because a sh<Mt>£bcu8 lens gives greato: depth 
of focus, and a better picture is obtained not cmly of the 
bird but also of its surroundings. Most of the pictures 
in this book were taken at a distance of between ten and 
eighteen feet. 

As regards the hide itself, this should be made with 
materials on the sp(%, such as the bird is accustomed to 
seeing. We ourselves use a small tent of green cloth 
and support it on the inside with thin stakes. Round the 
outside of the green doth we pile up rushes, grass, boughs, 
or some sudi material according to what is to be found 
on the spot, and tie it securely roimd the hide with string. 
A piece of fishing-net is very useful, and can be placed 
over the whole structure to prevent the wind blowing the 
materials away. We have also made a very good and 
permanent hide by using a smaU coil of wire netting 
supported by stakes as the main part of the structure. 

After the hide is made it shotild be examined carefully 
from the front. One must be satisfied that light cannot be 
seen through the hide anywhoe, otherwise the movements 
of the photographer inside wiU be seen by the bird and 
^ure will result. Another point to be remembered is 
that the smaller the hide the better will be the chance of 
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emmtal success. We oursdves always use the smallest 
po^ible hide, but the disadvantage of this is that the 
photographer is fax from comfortable. He has to remain 
absolutdy motionless for hours at a time. Brook’s 
capacity for sitting still is marvellous in my eyes. No 
guardsman on parade ever remained more steady, and we 
all know the unbearable tickle which always develops 
somewhere or other on our anatomy under such 
conditions. 

We decided long ago to undertake most particularly 
the photography of those birds which nest in difficult 
positions while we were yet young enough to deal with 
them, and for that reason have for the last two years 
paid special attention to those birds which nest on sea- 
cliffi and inland crags. In order to place a hide in a 
suitable position over nests of this description it is necessary 
to imdertake the use of ropes, and we have learnt how to 
use them. There is litde danger in cliff work provided 
certain rules are carried out. The height of the cliff is 
a matter of no importance, because however unpleasant 
it may feel to go over the top of a precipice for the first 
time, it does not matter whether it is seventy feet high 
or seven thousand — if the rope breaks. The result will 
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be exBcdy the same in dther case. But the rope is not 
lil^ to break. We use Alpii^ rope &a two reasons : 
firstly because it is so light to carry, and secondly because 
of its strength and cheapness. This rope is so light that 
a man can easily carry two hundred feet of it round his 
shoulders, and as the cameras and other necessaries are 
stxnewhat buUiy, a light rope is very necessary when long 
distances have to be covered on foot in order to get to 
a nest. 

Another necessary imi^ement is a good steel crowbar. 
We use one about two feet long which is bent back at 
the end. It weighs about three pounds. This crowbar 
must be knocked firmly into the ground immediately 
above the position which it is necessary to reach and a 
rope tied securely to it. The best knot to use for this 
purpose is the ** clove hitch.** This rope, which is called 
the guide rope, is then thrown over the cliff. The climber 
gets into a sling made of canvas with two eyes inserted 
in it, and another rope, called the body rope, is passed 
through the eyes and the climber is tied &st and safely 
into the sling. If no sling is available, the climber is 
attached to the body tope means of what sailors 
call a bowline on the bight ** ; but the Alpine rope is 
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so tbia tbAt it cuts into the dimbor’s flesh and is so 
tmcomfortabte that a sling is a necesnty when that matg 
of tope is use<l. 

Only one man is required to lower a dimber down 
a diff, but on the other hand one man will be required 
fi>r evary thirty feet of his descent in order to pull 
him back again. This is due to die &ct that not only 
will the climbo: become more exhausted the farther he 
goes, but also because the fiiction against the diff is very 
great. Whoevo* has been told off to lower the dimber 
must now take the body rope and sit down by the crowbar, 
digging his heels into the ground in order to get a firm 
base and prevent him from slipi^g. He puts the rope 
round his body and holds it in both hands, and by doing 
diis he makes certain that all the climber’s weight is 
supported by the small of his own back. His duty is 
now merely to pay out the rope as the climber requires 
it, and never to let it go slack. 

The climber in his turn catches hold of the guide 
rope and walks backwards over the diff, leaning outwards 
and fending off from the diff with his feet. If he 
does not do this he will have a very uncomfortable time, 
because he will scrape and bump against the rock. The 
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guide gives Hxt climber control over bis movements. 
He can chedk his descmt by holding on to it, and by 
pulling hu weight upwards he can help the party above 
in thei'* work when he wishes to ascend. 

The moment whoi a dimber goes over the edge of 
a b^ sea-diff for the first time is an unpleasant one. 
Instinct is fighting against his reason. He knows the rope 
will not break, and yet his instinct tells him to go back, 
particularly when he hears a tng sea come with a roar 
against the diff far bdow him. When he is well down 
the face of the diff a feeling of great Icmeliness comes 
over him. The sea looks so very far bdow, and there is 
generally a high wind blowing. He can see no one, and 
can only communicate with his friends by whistle. 

As he goes down he must be careful to fed every stone 
on the diff face, and make sure that he leaves none loose 
behind him to fall on his head when he has passed on down 
bdow. He must dear the cliff of any dangerous stones indi 
by indi as he goes, testing every one and throwing down 
any ffiat are not absolutdy secure, to fall with a crash into 
the sea before he moves on. Falling stones are the only 
dang^ a dimber need fear, and they are a very grave danger 
indeed. Nothing is more terrifying to a climber than to 
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see a big stone (tescending on head &om a hundred 
feet above him ; and however careful a climber may be, 
^ones are apt to It is therefore advisable to keep 
looking upwards ail the time one is down a cM, so as to 
be ready to dodge anything that comes. We ourselves 
always use a steel helmet — salvaged from the war — ^as a 
protection whenever we go over a cliff, and its use gives 
us a great feeling of safety. 

We have been over the top of many sea-cliffs in our 
efforts to get a photograph of the peregrine falcon, and 
have never yet succeeded. For the future we mean to 
concentrate on inland crags, and have reluctantly decided 
that sea-cliffs offer little opportunity to the photographer. 
Inland crags are vastly easier to negotiate, and afford 
greater chances of concealment in a ffivotuable situation. 
We say “ reluctantly ” because inland peregrines are greatly 
harried by the gamekeeper, whereas the birds nesting 
on big sea-clif& are seldom disturbed by anybody. 

Finally, bird photography is a splendid recreation. 
The pursuit of birds by itself is a very interesting hobby, 
and photography gives an enthusiast a chance of closer 
study than he would otherwise get. Moreover, a photo- 
graph is a permanent record of what he has s^, and will 
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provide him with an un&(Eng remembrance of OMiiy a 
hapi^ summer day. We hive enjoyed evoy mon^t of 
our summers* joumeyings. We have been over moors 
and fens, over crags and torrents, in sunshine and in 
storm. Disappointments have had m plenty, but a 
sport in which everything comes off according to plan 
would be a poor one. The disappointn^ts and occasional 
hardships are forgotten, and the rare successes can always 
be remembered. More and more as one grows older does 
the taking of life in sport cease to appeal, and the study 
of birds in its quiet way become the one sport which 
really interests us. 






